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—— DIGEST 


of the week in metalworking 


iS COKE SHORTAGE POSSIBLE IN MID-1953? 
This will be a record year for construction of coke 
ovens, which make a basic ingredient of pig iron. Yet 
Solid Fuels Administration is jittery, fearing that a 
coke shortage is possible in mid-1953. Too many overage ovens 
gre producing at a top rate and gas hits cokemaking hard. 


Defense 


ORE HAULERS WATCH WEATHER, GET READY 
iron ore shippers are watching the weather and toeing 
the line for an early start in the hauling season. With 
expanded fleet capacity, they will try to break the peace-time 
© record of 89 million gross tons, set last year. A total movement 
Sof from 90 to 95 million tons of iron ore is foreseen for 1952. 


WHY PREACH BENEFITS OF CAPITALISM? 
Management can best defend the private enterprise 
system through what are known as “educational pro- 
P grams.” These are changing from the paternalistic patter of 
E yesteryear to planned, sincere, scientific projects to get the 
B worker to see the light. To succeed they must start from the top. 


RAIL STRIKE MAY BE DRESS REHEARSAL 

The recent strike against the New York Central Rail- 

road may have been a dress rehearsal. Since the Army 

s technically operating the railways since the 1950 seizure 
order the concerted action of the rail unions may have 
= been a test. Now rail unions may fight the Army in court. 


r DETROIT AUTO ENGINE PLANS UNCERTAIN 
Expiration date of priority classification for high com- 
ression auto engines is approaching. This throws a 
» ‘adow of doubt over new engine plans of several producers. 
The present priority runs out Apr. 15 when a new designation 


| goes into effect. It's hoped this will be a mere extension. 


WESTERN STEEL OUTPUT BEATS ESTIMATES 


Steel production in the seven western states was 


. imost 500,000 tons over the most optimistic predic- 


tions. The 


year's yield was nearly 4.9 million tons. Large pro- 
ut finishing facilities help explain the discrepan- 
stry newcomers will be even more important in ‘52. 
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eucers wit? 
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DO YOU WANT NON-RATED TOOL ORDERS? 
Some machine tool builders are becoming gloomy. 
These are the people whose backlog is not up to the 
industry average. They want the right to take on non-rated 
orders as warranted. But heavier tool order volume is expected 
as demand grows for special tools and for Air Force projects. 


NOTCH SENSITIVITY AT HI-TEMPS EVALUATED 
NACA has found that at short times to rupture 
strength of notched low alloy bolting and boiler steels 
at 932°F exceeds that of unnotched bars. The amount depends 
primarily on depth of notch. With increasing time to rupture, 
notched strength falls well below that of unnotched specimens. 


TITANIUM PROPERTY AIDS SILVER BRAZING 
Non-brazing qualities of titanium have proved helpful 
in silver soldering a type 321 stainless steel assembly 
in a fused potassium chloride-sodium chloride salt bath. 
Titanium strips around assembly act as dams and hold the silver 
solder in place. The salt bath operates at about 1350°F. 


FOUR NEW MACHINING METHODS EVALUATED 
Electrolytic, electro-arcing, electro-sparking, and 
ultrasonic processes show promise for such machining 
jobs as tool grinding, die finishing, and shaping titanium 
jet engine disks. Two of these processes are already being 
used commercially. They may solve the diamond bort shortage. 


SOME LOSS OF STEEL PRODUCTION CERTAIN 
By midweek steel companies began curbing produc- 
tion facilities to get ready for a strike—if it came. 
They couldn't wait for the union wage-policy committee's deci- 
sion on postponement. This meant that some steel production 
would be lost—even if the strike didn't come off as scheduled. 


RAM CORES FASTER, CHEAPER AND BETTER 
Complex cores can be rammed better, faster and at 
lower cost in a new, automatic core making machine 
in use at Buick. Only hand operations left are inserting wires 
where needed, putting driers in place, and transferring driers 


with cores to oven conveyer. Turntable indexes five stations. 





















































































































































Only with B. F. Goodrich 
grommet belts can you 






make these a 


Save 3 ways! I nvestigate today! 


Write or mail coupon 


You save belt costs because belts last 
longer, 
machines keep running with fewer in 
terruptions, save maintenance costs 
because they need less attention. 

Patented grommet belts by B. F. 
Goodrich represent the only basic 
change since invention of the V belt 
Belts last 20 to 50 per cent longer, de- 
pending on service. (The more severe 
the service, the greater the increase over 
ordinary belts.) Grommet belts have 
more rubber; they’re more flexible, give 
better grip, less slip. 


What is a grommet? 
A grommet is like a giant cable except 
that it’s endless—a cord loop built up 
by winding heavy cord on itself. There 
is no overlapping cord section as in all 
ordinary belts. Most belt failures occur 
in these sections where cords overlap! 


All cords put to work 


Each of the two grommets and every 
part of a grommet Carry their share of 


Oe EOS Hm @. Py 
allt. ale. dl aladite toate ot ideal a 


Save production costs because 


the load. In ordinary belts under high 
tension the center cords ‘‘dish’’ be- 
cause tension is greater near the driving 
faces. Dished cords are doing less work, 
not pulling their share. Grommet belts 
have no center cords, there is no dish- 
ing—therefore much more strength in 
proportion to cord volume—and less 
stretch. Grommet belts stretch, on an 
average, only about one-third as much 
as ordinary belts 


Better grip, less slip 


Grommet belts have more rubber in 
relation to belt size. Without any stiff 
overlap, they're more flexible, grip pul- 
leys better. Size for size, grommet belts 
give Ys more gripping power, pull 
heavier loads with a higher s safety fac- 
tor. Because there is less slip, there is 
also less surface wear. 


Send for proof 


Send the coupon for a set of reports telling 
users’ experiences and showing actual in- 
stallations where grommet belts outlasted all 
others. Some typical cases: 
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B. F. GOODRICH GROMMET V BELT 





17 send set of reports telling users’ e 


“ 


. within a few days ordinary belt ts had 
stretched . . . After six months of 24-hour. 
day service BFG grommet belts haven’ 
stretched at all...” 


“Ordinary belts lasted only 5 or 6 wee 
B. F. Goodrich grommet belts are 
their sixth month of service 


“Previous belts suffered from shock |oa 
wore out fast .. . BFG grommet belts ha 
been in service 2 years with no shut-downs 


There are hundreds of cases like these 


They cost no more 


BFG grommet belts cost not one cent 
more than others. The savings the 
make for you are clear profit. They ar 
made in at D and E sections. They ar 
patented by B. F. Goodrich. No othe 
V belt is a grommet belt (U. S. Pat 
No. 2,233,294). 


Write, send the coupon or see j 
B. F. Goodrich distributor. (He 
show you his “X-ray” belt that shows 
the grommet construction clearly 


GnonrZ gol 
B.E Goodrich 


FIRST IN RUBBER 


| The B. F. Goodrich Company 
| Dept. Dept. 1A-3 
| Akron, Ohio 


periences and showing actual installa 
tions proving that B. F. Gor 
grommet belts outlast all other 


(_) Have distributor show me the “X-ray 
belt that shows how B. F. Goodrich 
grommet belts are made 


Name 
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The Steel Crisis 


as a ON’T be confused about the steel wage-price crisis. There are a 
or few simple facts behind the high sounding reports from Wash- 
ington. 
Week > . ‘ ‘ 7 4 
are in The steel industry wants neither a price increase nor a wage in- 
; crease. Mr. B. F. Fairless, U. S. Steel head, said this before the WSB 
oy —so did other steel people. He argued that a wage and price advance 
ms i would bring another inflationary binge. 
ese 7 . ae , , 
The Steelworkers’ Union wants a big wage increase come hell or 
high water. They aim to get it—with the help of the Administration 
Steel industry people argued that if a wage increase is absorbed 
; ‘ by steel firms it will come out of federal taxes. Mr. Murray derided 
. | the sincerity of the industry’s stand. He claims an increase is war- 


ranted and that the industry can afford to give it—without a price 
atent increase. 


PAP ef 


vour fa Top OPS people have been attempting to maneuver the steel indus- 

will & try into a small Capehart Amendment price increase. Their tactics 

hows are: if the industry gets a price adjustment for “past” increased costs 
it can hardly ask for another one to meet the current wage bill coming 
up. Using one of Mr. Truman’s words, that is so much eye wash. 


The industry doesn’t care what words, actions or shenanigans the 


} Administration uses to offer a price increase. If wages are going to 
be raised there must be a price increase to match such a raise—that is 
h ‘ the industry’s stand. 


Higher steel costs, because of expansion, ore development, wages, 
materials and taxes, must come from the selling price of steel—if the 
industry is to remain healthy. 

Steel labor will get a big slice of what it has asked for. But it won’t 
get anything unless there is a price adjustment. Only the government 
can allow this so long as steel is under price control. 


Mr. Truman’s lieutenants must approve a price increase big enough 
to match a wage increase—else there will be a strike. 





A strike would be a White House doorstep baby—conceived by the 
marriage of labor and government and stepfathered by a reluctant 
steel industry. 


- Editor 
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Dear Editor: 
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Alcoholism Costs 


Sir: 

Your article ‘ ‘Alcoholism Costs In- 
dustry Too Much, ” appearing in your 
Feb. 21 issue, was the best one I’ve 
ad on alcoholism in industry. 

J. HARRINGTON 


Administrator 


ever re 


Harworth Hospital 
Detrow 


Tool Steel Directory 


Sir: 

We noted with interest on p. 228 
of your Mar. 6 issue the listings of 
the new tool steels and carbides since 
1949. These are of concern to us and 
we would appreciate knowing if you 
have a directory of these that would 
e available for purchase, similar to 
vour 19th edition of “The Iron Age 
Tool Steels.” 


J. C. VILLA 
Purchasing Agent 


Directory of 


Mig. Co. 
, iu 
The 1952 volume of our "Directory of Tool 
Steels and Carbides," the twenty-third edi- 
tion, is just off the press. The price is $2.00 
a single copy, less in larger lots.—Ed. 


Revision 


On p. 81 of your Feb, 21 issue you 
he National Machine Tool 


Builders’ Assn. index of new orders 
for December was 417. On p. 193 of 
your Mar. 6 issue you said it was 


6.5. Is one of these figures a mis- 
and which is right? 
R. A. DUFFUS, JR 


Ufa. Co 


The monthly index figures released by the 
National Machine Tool Builders’ Assn. (which 
we reported in our Feb. 21 issue) are sub- 
ect to revision as late reports straggle in 
statisticians. Usually the prelimi- 
es and the final ones are within a 

of each other. For December, it 
that late returns changed the in- 
considerably. The revised figure 

6 issue is correct.—Ed. 


to their 
nary figur 
Tew point 
happened 
cex lieve 


n tha Ma 


Sejournet Process 


Sy 


Newsfront page of your 
ue reference is made to the 
extrusion process, 

W id appreciate having details 
rocess, if available, or refer- 

here they may be obtained 
H. G. WARRINGTON 
Technical Director 
ignesium Ltd. 

oo ™ re information contact Jerome 

na of Vanadium Corp. of America, 420 

~Sxington Ave., New York, N. Y.—Ed. 
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Letters from readers 


O. in Steelmaking 
Sir: 

I would appreciate your advise as 
to whether there have been‘ any 
articles during the past year or so on 
the subject of the use of oxygen in 
the steel industry. 

If so, are the back numbers or tear 
sheets available? 

R. H. LORENTZ 
New Rochelle, N. Y. 

We have published the following articles 
on this subject: “Openhearth and Blast 
Furnace Operators Report Latest Develop- 
ments," Apr. 27, 1950, p. 84; “Added O: 
Improves Cupola Output," May 4, 1950, 
p. 96; and “Oxy-natural Gas Hot-tip Heat- 
ing Increases Ingot Yield," Feb. 14, 1952, 
p. 126.—Ed. 


Gasket Supply 


Sir: 

On the Newsfront page of your Feb. 
28 issue your comment regarding a 
changed picture on the 5 year supply 
of gaskets, when they are viewed as a 
6 months supply split up among 20 
depots, is somewhat puzzling. 

Consider the following figures: 

gasket use per year—assumed 100; 
gasket supply—500 (5 years.) 

Split the 500 gaskets up among 20 
depots and you have 25 gaskets per 
depot. Split the annual usage of 100 
up among 20 depots and we find an 
average usage of 5 gaskets per depot. 
It still looks like 5 years supply. In- 
cidentally, even if you measure the 
average supply per depot against the 
total annual usage, you still don’t get 
a 6 months supply. 

Probably some of your other readers 
may be interested in your comments. 

O. E. MERKT 
Drexel Hill, Pa 

We're sorry, instead of 5 years we should 

have said 10 years.—Ed. 


Nitriding Analysis 
Sir: 

Would you please send us a copy of 
the article entitled “An Analysis of 
Nitriding” which appeared in your 
Feb. 17, 1949, issue. We have been 
told that this article may be helpful 


to us in making our knife edge beam 
centres, 
S. M. DIX 

Richardson Scale Co 
Clifton, N. J 
SAE Charts 
Sir: 

We would appreciate three copies 
of the article “SAE Charts for Heat 


Treatable Steels” 
Feb. 14 issue. 


appearing in your 


D. K. FAURSCHOU 
Metallurgaist 


Dept. of Mines &€ Technical Surveys 
Ottawa, Ont 





A greater variety of fasteners and 
small parts that can be made faster, 
stronger and more economically by 
Pheoll’s cold heading and roll thread- 
ing methods. Cold working of wire 
stock often surpasses turning, casting, 
stamping, drawing or molding. 


LOWER MATERIAL COST... 
Cold-heading results in much 
less scrap than in metal cutting 
operations, in fact in the pro- 
duction of most cold-headed 
parts there is little or no scrap. 
LOWER PRODUCTION COST ; 
... due to high production rate. 
Cold-heading . . . entirely auto- 
matic, is not affected by opera- 
tor skill, strength or fatigue. 
LOWER DIE COST ... Cold- 
heading dies cost less, even on 
more intricate sections, than 


for any other forming operations. 


INCREASED TENSILE 
STRENGTH .. . Improved phy- 
sical properties are imparted to 
all metallic fasteners by cold 


working. 
GREATER TOUGHNESS and ; 


FATIGUE RESISTANCE... be- 

cause grain flow of material is 

compacted and directed to fol- 

low contour of a 

UNIFORMLY HIGH area? 

PARTS ... assured because 

cold working requires materials 

free from structural defects. 

Single or multiple secondary oi can be per- 
formed on cold headed parts to produce special 
characteristics required to fit the part for its par- 
ticular application. Such operations include drilling, 
tapping, milling, shaving, flattening, notching, flang- 
ing, trimming, bending, off-setting, slotting, fluting 
swaging, knurling, pointing, heat treating, plating 
and finishing—all in Pheoll’s modern plant. 
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PHEOLL PROFIT PRODUCING FASTENERS 


Thread Cutting Screws 
Phillips Recessed Tapping Screws 

Head Screws Cap Screws 
Sems Threaded Rods 


Machine Screws 
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 Bores, | 
 Chamfers 
and Taps 
fe > ls 
_ Manifolds 


Mills and drills mounting face; mills, bores, 
drills and taps tail pipe pad on 120 exhaust 
manifolds per hour at 100% efficiency. 
Right or left hand parts machined without 
changing setup. 

Six stations—one for loading, two for milling, 
two for drilling and boring, one for tapping. 
Other features: Power indexing; hydraulic 
feed for milling, drilling and boring; indi- 
vidual lead screw feed for tapping; hard- 
ened and ground ways; JIC standard con- 
struction; pre-set tools. 


Established 1898 


bial co. 
DETROIT 7, MICHIGAN 
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Forecast 


THE IRON AGE Newsfront 


pm Extended softness in the steel strip and sheet market is likely 
to be followed by price concessions from producers now priced above 
the major suppliers. In the past this usually showed up first ina 
tendency to forget certain extras. But the Robinson—Patman Act now 
forces producers to be more careful on price concessions because of 
the requirement that competitive customers receive equal price 
treatment. 

But there is nothing to prevent them from absorbing freight to 
meet competition if they choose to do so in individual cases—— 
nothing but some extra work and a fair amount of legal red tape. 


m U.S. research is probably four to five times as strong as it 
was before World War II, a Battelle report indicates. Expenditures 


were $2 billion last year—-or about 10 times what they were 10 years 
ago. A further increase is planned for 1952. 














m=» A major effort is under way in Africa to increase production of 
bort. One mine there has spent $7.5 million for new equipment and 
rejuvenation of old machinery. An increase in industrial diamond 


shipments to the U. S. can be expected this year from these mines. 


® Rising prices have forced big additions to appropriations set 
aside for steel plant expansion. U. S. Steel alone had to put an 


extra $67 million into the kitty (or more than 10 pct) to cover 
completion of planned projects. 


m® Independent automobile manufacturers are a little worried about 


their market in the second half of the year. If allowable produc-— 
tion quotas are substantially raised then, some production might 





start setting new highs for the year at a time when sales resistance 


is also highest. A soft market then will be hard on the inde— 
pendents. 


m Some automobile men now feel that the copper shortage will not 


be a drawback to increased production during the rest of the year. 
Because of copper producers' concern over increasing tests of sub- 
stitutes they feel sure that steps will be taken to get them the 
copper they need. Also, there is still strong resistance in the 
industry to some suggested substitutes. 


m® Recent announcement that an order had been placed for a Send- 


zimir planetary hot rolling steel mill publicizes a project that has 
been under wraps for several years. This single stand mill reduces 
a Slab from 2-1/4 to 1/8 in. in a single pass. The first of these 


mills has_been tested by two steel companies and is now running 
Satisfactorily in a midwestern steel plant. 


® An internal motor with a speed of 70,000 rpm is being used by 
the Navy to study free flight of projectiles. Models are spun ina 
high speed wind tunnel to study effects of centrifugal force, sur- 
face friction and drag. 


® A British firm has set up a special shop for retired employees, 
whose average age is 75. The main plant schedules light machining 
and assembly work to the shop, which operates profitably, effi- 


ciently and without trouble. 
@ Formation of sludge and scale in caustic treatment of aluminum 
has been virtually eliminated in a large refrigerator plant through 


use of a new caustic etching product. More consistent finishes are 
secured too. 
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® GUIDANCE on welding techniques and procedures? 


® ASSISTANCE in determining type of welding machine 
(A.C. or D.C.) best suited to your welding job? 


You can secure the service of welding specialists 
who are responsible for establishing procedures 
at A.O. Smith, one of the world’s foremost users 
of welding as a production tool. This service is 


available without cost or obligation. 


\ 1876 - 1962 


to A. O. Smith 
Experience 


Simply write, stating your problem or require- 
ments, and assistance will be promptly provided. 


A. O. Smith Corporation 
Welding Products Division, Dept. 1A-352 
Milwaukee 1, Wisconsin 


International Division: P.O. Box 2023, Milwaukee 1, Wis., U.S.A. 


e € 
WELDING PRODUCTS 


Made by Welders... for Welders 


THe Iron ACE 
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COKE: Is Shortage Possible In Mid-1953? 


Defense Solid Fuels Administration thinks so despite record 
oven construction in "52... Overage ovens can be driven to 
shutdown, gas competition drops coke output—By J. B. Delaney. 


This will be a record year for 
construction of coke ovens. The ex- 
panding steel industry needs more 
pig iron to charge in its open- 
hearths and coke is a basic ingre- 
dient of iron. Defense Solid Fuels 
Administration is jittery. It be- 
lieves that a coke shortage in mid- 
1953 is possible. 

Uneasiness is motivated by the 
large number of overage ovens 
which are now producing at top 
rates. This forced service over 
long periods of time could lead to 
forced shutdown. Wiping out that 
margin of safety would contribute 
to a shortage. Increasing availabil- 
ity of natural gas, principally on 
the East Coast, is also forcing 
some public util- 
ity companies to 
abandon coke 
ovens. The man- 
ufactured gas 
produced is non- 
competitive with 
natural gas. 

DSFA admits 
the coke outlook 
could be changed 
by a decline in 
steel demand or a 
better and cheap- 
er supply of 
scrap. But these 
are only possibili- 
ties, and have no 
place in a long- 
range defense 
Program that 
could become cri- 
tical overnight. 


Most Ambi- 
tious —- The con- 
structi: nh program 
for 1952 is the 
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most ambitious in the industry’s 
history. It calls for completion of 
1155 slot-type ovens, 192 of which 
result from reconstruction, and 
264 beehive ovens. This will result 
in a net gain of only 2,900,000 tons 
due to other ovens going out of 
operation for reconstruction. Some 
of this may spill over into the first 
quarter of 1953. Coke production 
may reach a new high of over 81 
million tons in ’52, including about 
7.5 million tons of beehive. 


Coke capacity planners had 
originally expected a deficiency to 
show up this year, but new fur- 
nace capacity has not come in as 
fast as they had anticipated. This 
saved the day in their estimation 





although they consider their own 
program to be behind schedule, 
largely due to limited supply of 
coke-oven brick. 

DSFA expects coke production 
to reach a rate of 83 million tons 
annually by July 1953. By that 
time, too, steel capacity is likely to 
have risen to the current goal of 
120 million tons, barring unfore- 
seen developments. Coke demand 
would be at an all-time high. 


Ills of Old Age—Overage ovens 
are a real worry. Approximately 
42 pct of existing units have been 
in operation beyond their life ex- 
pectancy of 25 years. Only ingenu- 
ity and stop-gap repairs are keep- 
ing them in production. Even so, 
DSFA looks for a production loss 
of between 3 and 3.5 million tons 
per year due to obsolescence un- 
less reconstruction is stepped up. 

Chas. W. Con- 
nor, DSFA Ad- 
ministrator, 
points out that in 
both 1949 and 
1950, coke capac- 
ity dropped be- 
cause retirement 
of overage ovens 
exceeded installa- 
tions. Last year, 
when 696 ovens 
were installed, 
production was 
increased by 1.3 
million tons. But 
only 144 of these 
ovens were new; 
the balance rep- 
resented recon- 
struction. Some 
335 ovens retired. 

As of last Dec. 
31, anproximate- 
lv 15.343 slot-type 
ovens with a 
rated annual ca- 
pacity of 75,060.- 
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Raw Materials 


ORE BOATS: Shippers Watch Weather 


Iron ore shippers are anxious to get cargoes moving ... Given 
an early break in the weather, shipping could start by next 
week ... Pressure not so great this year—By £. C. Beaudet. 


[ron ore shippers were an- 
xiously watching the weather this 
week hoping for an early break 
in the ore shipping season. In view 
of the expanding fleet capacity, 
shippers should be able to break 
the peacetime record lake move- 
ment of 89,092,012 gross tons set 
in 1951, provided they are not 
hampered by an unfavorable turn 
in the weather or slipping demand. 
A total movement of 90 to 95 mil- 
lion tons is expected in 1952. 

There are doubts that the all-time 
record movement of 96,998,943 
tons, including rail shipments, in 
1951 will be broken. There was 
no doubt about the strength of 
the steel market at the beginning 
of last year. However, the pos- 
sibility of an easing off of the 
market may result in a lower 
movement of ore. Another factor 
that may work against a higher 
movement is the possibility of a 
steel strike. 


Less Pressure — Furthermore, 
pressure for ore this year is not 
as great as it was during 1951. 
Stock piles of ore on hand at 
furnaces and Lake Erie docks are 


000 tons were active. This com- 
pared with 14,982 ovens with a 
capacity of 72,488,200 as of Dec. 
31, 1950. 


Deadly Competition — Natural 
gas, which is cheaper on a btu 
basis than manufactured gas, has 
already proved costly in terms of 
coke capacity and will make fur- 
ther inroads within the next year. 
Since 1941, utility companies have 
abandoned 289 ovens due to inabil- 
ity to compete with natural gas. 
Within the next few years five ad- 
ditional companies with a capacity 
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in a healthier condition. As of 
Mar. 1 they are estimated at 28,- 
470,000 tons. If consumption this 
month reaches 7.5 million tons, 
stocks on hand Apr. 1 will total ap- 
proximately 21 million tons. This 
compares with 16,800,000 tons at 
the same time last year. 

Navigation on the Great Lakes 
is expected to reach full scale 
about the first week in April. U. S. 
Weather Bureau reports Lake Su- 
perior and Green Bay ports may 
be open as early as Apr. 3. How- 
ever, last week  below-normal 
March temperatures were reported 
with several below-zero readings 
in northern waters. Even without 
warm March temperatures, the 
Weather Bureau expects shipping 
should get under way earlier than 
usual. 


More Boats—This year one of 
the greatest expansions in the his- 
tory of the fleet will take place. 
Trip capacity at the start of the 
season stands at 2,672,000 tons 
with the number of boats at 270. 
Ten more will be added during 
the season. However, the increase 
will be more than expected by the 


to produce 1,811,000 tons of coke 
per year may drop out of the busi- 
ness for the same reason. 

These latter companies and 
their capacities are Rochester Gas 
& Electric Co., Rochester, N. Y., 
170,000 tons; Brooklyn Union Gas 
Co., Brooklyn, N. Y., 607,000 tons; 
Consolidated Edison Co., Hunts 
Point, N. Y., 602,000 tons; Provi- 
dence Gas & Electric Co., Provi- 
dence, R. I., 250,000 tons, and Indi- 
ana Gas & Chemical Co., Terre 
Haute, Ind., 182,000 tons. 


Inability of coal-chemical recov- 


numerical addition of new boats, 
The new ships average around 
19,000 tons capacity compare 
with an average of about 10,500 
tons per ship Operating on the 
lakes last year. By the end of the 
season the expansion in trip cq. 
pacity is expected to be in the 
neighborhood of 200,000 tons 
Some sources claim new capacity 
will make possible the movemer; 
of an additional 7.2 million tons 
during 1952. 


In addition to the U. S. boats 
the Canadian fleet is once more 
expected to help out in the ore 
movement. The 42-vessel (a. 
nadian fleet has a total trip ca. 
pacity of 360,900 tons. Four more 
Canadian vessels will be added 
during the shipping season. Legis. 
lation permitting the use of Ca- 
nadian boats has already been in- 
troduced in Congress and is 
expected to be passed with little 
difficulty. 

In view of the increasing ¢a- 
pacity of the fleet, all rail move- 
ment of ore is expected to fall be- 
low the record of 7,535,217 tons 
carried in 1951. Higher costs and 
the possibility of some slackening 
of the pressure for ore will in al 
likelihood reduce this total. 


Less Rail Movement—The in- 
creased fleet capacity and more 
will be needed in future years 
when use of taconite reaches 4 
large scale. Taconite programs 





ery ovens to ‘fulfill demand tor 
coke has meant continued reliance 
on beehive ovens which do not pr 
duce valuable coal chemicals. V! 
the 79,123,000 tons produced last 
year, 7,340,000 tons were beehive 
As of last October, 11,759 of 13,58 
useable beehives in Western Penn: 
sylvania and Northern West Vir- 
ginia were operating. Record bee- 
hive production of 8.2 million tons 
was attained in 1942. 

Lucerne Coke Co., Indiana, Pa. 
will complete construction of 264 
new beehives this summer 
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ont —_Raw Materials————— 
now under way will demand well 
in excess of 10 million tons of 
taconite ore each year which will 
impose a heavy burden on the 
fleet. So far taconite movement 


has been relatively minor, reach- 
total of 131,000 tons last 
been 


ing a 
vear. However, it has 

increasing and is ex- 
to be higher in 1952. 


steadil' 


pec ted 


New Army Specs Conserve Metals 


Before the end of March, the 
Army predicts, more than 5 mil- 
lion lb of copper will have been 
saved this year by the use of steel 
in manufacturing small arms am- 
munition. 

Substitution of a clad steel jack- 
et for one of copper-zinc alloy en- 
abled the Army to conserve 3,675,- 
587 lb of copper during the final 
quarter of 1951. 

Manufacturers also have been 
eliminating copper from many 
small items such as snaps, springs, 
buckles, and locks. They have util- 
ized plated steel in such produc- 
tion, 

The Army has altered specifica- 
tions for guns, incendiary bombs, 
weapon mounts, medical service 
items, radio sets, hospital beds, 
and even harbor tugs in order to 
save short-supply metals. Boron 
and lead alloy steel are now called 
for in the manufacture of guns, 
gun mounts, and tank and truck 
parts 

Total savings in three fields, 
from last Oct. 1 to April 1, are ex- 
pected to be: copper—10,642,092 
lb; zine—598,401 Ib; and nickel— 


601,973 lb 


Extra Quota Materials Available 


Enough controlled materials 
now have been earmarked for the 
‘small business hardship account” 
over the screened requirements 
of all small manufacturers who 
h been facing shutdowns but 


+ 
0 


Who submitted their applications 
before the Mar. 13 deadline, ac- 
“i ing to Administrator Henry 
L. By of National Production 
Aut} 

Late 


pplicants who got their 
ents in after that date are 
get less than they need. 
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GETTING SET: Work is speeded on the Cason J. Callaway at the River Rouge yards 
of Great Lakes Engineering Works to ready U. S. Steel's newest ore boat for the 
coming shipping season. 





About 140 small firms beat the 
deadline. 

Fowler says some 42,000 tons of 
carbon steel have been earmarked 
for an automatic 10 pct increase 
(of first quarter allotments) to 
manufacturers of specified civilian 
type goods. 

Additional categories have been 
added to the original list of prod- 
ucts which will be allowed the 
bonus allotments, provided no ex- 
tra allocations of aluminum and 
copper also are needed. These in- 


clude: Safes and vaults, morticians’ 


goods, motorcycles and bicycles, 
highway signs, etc. 


No Boost in Diamond Stocks Seen 

Present indications are that 
there will be no measurable in- 
crease in the near future in the 
industrial diamond supply — most 
of which must be imported—but 
consumption is rising to a new 
peak. 

This is the primary reason for 
the salvage program worked out 
by National Production Authority 
and the industrial diamond indus- 
try. The program was announced 
this week at the Chicago conven- 
tion of the American Society of 
Tool Engineers. 

NPA last week issued a new or- 
der, M-103, placing restrictions on 
users and manufacturers of dia- 
mond grinding wheels. 


Main features of the order are: 
Limitation of grinding wheel in- 
ventories to 60 days, beginning 
May 13; that users confine use to 
the most durable type wheel for 
grinding certain types of carbide 
tools; and limitation of bort con- 
tent and depth of bearing service. 

Salvage details are given in a 
booklet which is being made avail- 
able at all Commerce Dept. field 
offices. 

Pointing out that about one-half 
of all diamond bort is salvageable 
for incorporation into grinding 
wheels, the booklet urges wet 
grinding wherever possible, preci- 
sion mounting of diamond wheels, 
and strict conformance to rated 
grinding speeds. 

Heart of the salvage program is 
the appointment of one official to 
be responsible for salvage and 
conservation and the immediate 
inspection and turn-in of worn- 
out, broken or obsolete diamond 
grinding wheels and tools for 
salvage. 


More Iron Ore Found in Alabama 
Announcement of discovery of 
iron ore deposits in southwestern 
Talladega County, Alabama, has 
been made by Hugh D. Pallister, 
senior geologist of the Alabama 
Geological Survey. He said it is the 
highest grade ore found in Ala- 
bama, from 40 to 50 pct iron. 
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—Management 


EDUCATION: Why Preach Capitalism ? 


Worker should be taught to appreciate private enterprise . .. 
Management should be equipped to teach him . . . Education 
programs must be fitted to individual plants—B8y W. W. Taylor. 


Management can best defend 
the private enterprise system 
through what are known as “edu- 
cational programs.” These are 
changing from the patter non- 
chalantly tossed off by company 
publicity men to sincere and logi- 
cal preachments for capitalism. 

Management is more willing to 
talk and the production worker is 
showing himself more willing to 
listen. The idea is being proven 
in industry that worker education 
pays off. But before management 
can do this sincerely and logically, 
it must be educated to the need for 
these down-to-earth programs. 
Industry can best achieve success 
when these programs start at the 
top. 

Col. John Slezak, president of 
the Turner Brass Works has spot- 
lighted the importance of em- 
ployee motivation programs when 
he claimed that “. . . in the total 
cost of the national product and 
services the cost of labor amounts 
to approximately 75-80 pct.” If 
labor is to represent such a high 
cost, it should be more carefully 
chosen and then educated in com- 
pany and free enterprise principles. 
But also the worker must, through 
education, be given the incentive 
to seek further production and so- 
cial gains. 


Constant Attention—A new em- 
ployee requires “break-in” 
periods but additional at- 
tention must be given if he 
is to become a cooperative 
member of the “team.” He 
will have greater respect 
for the “boss” and com- 
pany whose _ responsibili- 
ties he understands. This 
requires a continuing pro- 
gram. 

Through company papers 
and “house organs,” news 
of the worker’s social life 
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and company news is_ treated, 
creating a feeling of unity. Other 
mediums of “talking to” labor are: 
personalized mimeographed letters 
on major issues and company poli- 
cies; distribution of pamphlets or 
bulletins covering wise budget plan- 
ning in its many phases; more ac- 
tive, respected community relation- 
ships; and courses giving the 
worker the opportunity to advance 
up the line. 

One of the most important and 
widespread programs is economic 
education. 


Republic Steel Corp. offers 
such an economic course and de. 
veloped interest by first approach. 
ing it from the personal stanj. 
point, acquainting the worker wit) 
fundamentals such as, incom 
budgeting, mortgage plans, taxes 
ete. 

Conducted in conjunction with 
the Industrial Relations Center of 
the University of Chicago, gciey. 
tific “before-and-after” tests 
proved that 3000 supervisory 
members completing the course 
had broadened their knowledge of 
economics as well as_ personal 
opinions. These men, on the front 
line of management, not only bet- 
ter understood free enterprise but 
were better equipped and willing 
to sell it. 


Need Executive Training—I» , 
report issued by Columbia Uni- 
versity, after an exhaustive sur- 
vey, several important facts re- 
lating to needs for _ in-plant 
education were revealed. Of these 
the most important was said to be 
the recognized need for manage- 
ment development through execu- 
tive training. However, compara- 
tively few firms are doing anything 
concrete to prepare supervisory or 
junior executive personnel for top 
level responsibilities. 

Need for executive education is 
made more apparent by the huge 
turnover of executives, a greater 

need for executives to mat: 
age expanding programs 
and the fact that older 
management must continu: 
to bear the brunt of leader- 
ship because of the lack of 
training among junior & 

ecutive groups. 
Management surveys 
have shown that fore 
men should be made par 
of the management group 
This makes foremen fee 
they are full-fledged memt- 
bers of managemen' 
It also helps to keel 
the job of foremen attrac 
tive to desirable men 40% 


° ion 
ious to train for promotiel 
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No longer can management be 
considered @& haphazard proposi- 
tion. It has become a science. 
There's no room for half-hearted 
interest to the opinions of the 
millions who man the factories. 
These men can be valuable allies in 
politics and productivity if the 
issues are made clear. 

In a recent address, delivered 
before the American Management 
Assn.. Thomas R. Reid of Ford 
Motor Co., claimed that because of 
“the failure of American work- 
ers generally to understand the 
principles upon which free enter- 
prise rests, many business leaders 
see reasons for great concern.” 


Proven Results—Following com- 
prehensive educational courses at 
every level, results have indicated 
improved labor relations, produc- 
tions, safety, materials control and 
economies. They have also shown 
an increase in initiative, planning 
ability, interest and appearance. 

However, employees must be 
convinced of management’s  sin- 
cerity in their welfare, otherwise, 
they may suspect selfish motives 
and view educational programs 
with skepticism. 

Unfortunately, programs can 
not be successfully “packaged”’ 
for general use. They must be 
tailored scientifically to the needs 
of the company. Furthermore, 
they all involve time, effort, sin- 
cerity, and money. 

Management generally, is al- 
ways under criticism by those 
who believe they could do a better 
job. Proper educational programs 
can help to correct this thinking. 
Because of its importance, man- 
agement must be ready to meet 
the challenge and develop its em- 
ployee relations. 


Republic Miners Choose UMMSW 


By the slim margin of 14 votes 
red ore miners of the Republic 
Steel Corporation in the Birming- 
ham area voted to retain the In- 
ternat onal Union of Mine, Mill & 
Smelter Workers as their bargain- 
ing agent at a National Labor Re- 
lations Board election. 
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STEEL: Sure to Lose Some Production 


Bank furnaces, coke ovens in case union snubs WSB's plea to 
delay strike to Apr. 8 .. . Industry can't take chances .. . Mood 
of workers uglier ... Basic issues unchanged—8y J. 8. Delaney. 


The steel industry laid plans this 
week to protect its equipment from 
damage in case the United Steel- 
workers did not agree to postpon- 
ing the strike they had threatened 
for Sunday, Mar. 23. Banking fur- 
naces and coke ovens was the slow- 
down prelude in anticipation of 
shutdown and it meant loss of some 
steel production—irretrievably. 

Producers undertook these prepa- 
rations because they had no way 
of forejudging results of the union’s 
Wage Policy Committee’s Washing- 
ton meetings on whether or not to 
agree to Wage Stabilization Board’s 
request for a strike delay till Apr. 
8. Some mills were planning to 
start curtailment of operations as 
early as Wednesday of this week 
—others the next day. 

The industry could take no 
chances on the mood of the workers. 
Decision of the Wage Policy Com- 
mittee was not expected until 
Thursday or Friday. This left too 
little time to get in shape for shut- 
down if the voting went wrong. 


Ugly Mood—There have been 
increasing signs of worker discon- 
tent and bitterness over the 4-month 
delay of the wage settlement. Local 
steel unions were girding for a 
strike and some local leaders have 
been talking of refusing to provide 
maintenance men for struck plants 
—a throwback to the stormiest days 
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of union-industry relations. On the 
other hand, WSB had asked the 
union to agree to a 4-day advance 
strike warning. 

Union chest-thumping and WSB 
stalling do not alter the fundamen- 
tal issues of the wage-price dispute 
one iota. The facts still stand that 
the industry is against both a pay 
rise and a price rise as injurious 
to the economy. And if WSB rec- 
ommends a substantial wage hike 
for the union, then the industry 
must have a balancing price rise. 

If the price rise is not enough to 
assure the financial stability of the 
steel companies, it will be rejected. 
Should WSB grant an increase of 
15¢ an hr, the industry will prob- 
ably want at least a $6 a ton price 
increase. If WSB_ recommends 
1814¢ an hr, it would take a price 
rise of more than $7 a ton to bal- 
ance direct and indirect costs. 


No Commitment—At press time, 
Phillip Murray had refused to give 
any commitment on whether or not 
he would agree to WSB’s request 
for a strike postponement. It was to 
be left to the Wage Policy Commit- 
tee meeting on Thursday. What the 
union’s tactics of impatience could 
gain for it was forcing WSB to 
make public its findings before the 
committee met. 

If they were favorable, the union 
then would have nothing to gain by 
jumping the gun on a strike. It 
had agreed to too great a delay al- 
ready to lose out on the last lap. 

WSB had made it known that it 
had the means to recommend a 
wage boost of from 9¢ to 234. On 
the other hand, at press time, Office 
of Price Stabilization was acting 
as if it had never heard of the WSB 
or the steel dispute and testing pro- 
ducers on whether or not they would 
accept a Capehart Amendment cost 
adjustment (to July only) of from 
$2 to $3 a ton. 
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RAILROADS: Union Fights Military 


N. Y. Central strike held to be first thrust against Army 
control ... Legal strategists map full-scale offensives .. . 
First operations deliberately limited—BSy K. W. Bennett. 


On stage was the New York 
Central Railroad strike, which tied 
up NYC lines between Buffalo and 
Chicago last week. Offstage, rail- 
way labor leaders were planning 
this as the dress rehearsal for 
something bigger. 

The Army is nominal operator 
of the nation’s railroads since a 
Federal seizure order in 1950. This 
would make it difficult to call a 


cator of their caution in the west: 
the Indiana Harbor Belt RR, which 
does most of NYC freight switch- 
ing in Chicago and could tie up a 
number of other lines if struck, 
was untouched. This, although it 
is a NYC subsidiary. 

The concurrent St. Louis Ter- 
minal strike, like the NYC strike, 
was fairly well localized. 

If the strike had brought no in- 


TIED UP: New York Central passenger trains were idled by the recent strike at 
Chicago's South Side Yards. Two of the line's crack trains, The New England States 
(second from left), and The Pacemaker (right foreground) were among those held up. 


strike without the government 
stepping in. The government would 
call for an injunction with the 
argument that the strike was a 
danger to national defense. Labor 
leaders moved carefully in plan- 
ning the extent of their move. 
Forming a single front, heads of 
the Brotherhoods of Firemen, Con- 
ductors and Engineers jointly 
called their strike against NYC. 


West of Buffalo—Picking this 
single road, they struck only west 
of Buffalo, NYC division point, 
leaving East Coast traffic rela- 
tively undisturbed. The paralysis 
moved as far west as Chicago, and 
stopped there. A significant indi- 


596 


junction, IRON AGE informants be- 
lieved it would have triggered 
other localized strikes affecting 
single roads. There is already a 
precedent—the Atlanta Joint Ter- 
minal strike one month ago. 


Arguments—W hile they weighed 
the chances, railway brotherhood 
leaders were figuring a second pos- 
sibility. If the injunction was de- 
clared—and so it came about— 
they would attack the legality of 
the government seizure of the rail- 
roads. It appears that this is 
what is happening. When the case 
is hailed before Federal Judge 
Emerich B. Freed at Cleveland on 
March 21, labor arguments will be: 


(1) Government seizure Of the 
railroads is not lawful, but, if it jy 
then 

(2) There are other remedie, 
available. These would include 
naming of an Emergency Boayy 
under the Railway Labor Aet: o; 

(3) Application of the Taft. 
Hartley Act, if railroad employees 
can be considered government en. 
ployees. And, 

(4) If they are under the direc. 
tion of the Army, then the Army 
has remedies for individual dis. 
ciplining of employees. If these 
arguments seem weak, labor at. 
torneys will return for ammuni- 
tion to the localized nature of the 
strike and aver that the shutoff of 
only two railroads did not impair 
the transport system of the nation 

As of last week, labor seemed 
determined to carry the battle 
through the courts. If they win 
their case, government contro] of 
the railroads under a legal prece- 
dent dating back to 1916, would be 
knocked out of the picture. 


Sidelights—Strike leaders had 
some difficulty in calling their 
forces back to work. Toledo, and 
Elkhart, Ind., groups threatened to 
remain out unless they had assur- 
ance that the strike demands 
would be met. 

In Saline County, IIl., over 20 
coal mines were shut down as NYC 
freight service halted. 

From its beginning at 8 a. m 
Sunday, the strike had idled about 
30,000 NYC employees before it 
drew to a troubled close Tuesday, 
March 11. By Thursday of last 
week, had the strike continued 
50,000 NYC employees would have 
been off their jobs. 

Loss to NYC was estimated 2 
$1 million per day. At Chicago, a 
average of 50 freight trains pe! 
day that NYC would have moved— 
were on the sidings. 


Build 194 Cargo Barges 


Three shipyards designated ® 
small-business concerns will build 
194 deck cargo barges ordered bY 
the Army through Navy Bureau of 


Ships under terms of contracts 


totaling $3,571,000. 
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lron Ore: 


Railrood will start hauling from 
Labrodor-Quebec field by 1954. 


The railroad from the ore fields 
of Labrador-Quebee may be haul- 
ing iron ore to Seven Islands by 


the summer of 1954 instead of 
1955, as originally planned. This 
was admitted by Jules R. Timmins, 
president of Labrador Mining & 
Exploration Co., Ltd. 

Railroad construction is on 
schedule. About 2500 men were 
on the job this winter. Construc- 
tion men expect to complete 190 
miles of track laying this year. 

While no new ore has been 
added to the reserves because the 
search was discontinued to con- 
centrate on development of known 
reserves of ore, one new high 
grade deposit was discovered by 
one of the geological mapping 
parties. 

The combined reserves of Hol- 
linger North Shore Exploration 
Co., and Labrador Mining and Ex- 
ploration Co., total 417,707,000 
tons. This is divided into three 
categories, 227,908,000 tons of bes- 
semer; 136,433,000 tons of non- 
bessemer and 53,366,000 tons of 
manganiferous ore. 

Mr. Timmins said that probably 
the first deposits to be mined 
would be the Ferriman Nos. 8 and 
5 ore bodies. These contain about 
88 million tons of ore. 


Nicaro Nickel in IMC Quotas 


Nickel from the recently-reac- 
tivated Nicaro Mines in Cuba is 
included in the International Ma- 
terials Conference allocation of 
33,583 metric tons of nickel to 36 
political regions in the current 
calendar quarter. 

The U. S. is scheduled to get 
<2,951 tons, followed by United 
Kingdom with 5,170 tons. Mate- 
rials being distributed include all 
marketable forms of primary 
nickel, but exclude nickel salts. 
tion is far from meeting 
requirements, IMC gays. The 
agel expects to gather material 

the steps participating coun- 
‘e taking to conserve both 
nick nd cobalt. 
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“other commercial unit is on order 





Canadian Firm Orders Sendzimir Mills 


Two Sendzimir strip mills will be combined in a new installa- 
tion at Atlas Steels, Ltd., Welland, Ont. A 19-in. planetary hot 
mill will be combined with a cold reduction mill for an estimated 
annual stainless strip production of 8000 tons. New facilities are 
expected to be in operation in 112 years. 

The hot strip mill will be the second Sendzimir installed for 
commercial production in this hemisphere. One commercial unit 
and two non-commercial are now 
operating in this country. An- 


for installation in England. 


Specially conditioned slabs, 
21, in. thick, will enter the hot ' 
mill through a high head furnace 
and will be rolled in one pass to 
¥z-in. bands in coils of 4000 lb. 
Heavy reductions possible on the 
cold mill will greatly simplify 
intermediate annealing and de- 
scaling lines. A 2-high temper 
mill will complete the processing | 
except for slitting, leveling, 
shearing, etc. The two Sendzi- 
mir mills will be built in Canada 
by John Bertram Co., in collabo- 
ration with Armzen Co. 





Strip facilities have been 
financed by the sale of over $6 million worth of bonds and deben- 
tures. Atlas is also planning a welded tube mill. Part of the pro- 
duction of both units is slated for the firm’s export markets. 

Increased home demand and continuing expansion of Canadian 
industry also promises a strong market. 








———Controls 


STEEL: Washington Isn't Listening 


DPA as yet has no specific decontrol machinery .. . Develop- 
ing an approach, Congress told .. . Planners see no need to 
drop curbs now .. . “Complex problem"—BSy A. K. Rannell/s. 


Industry’s warning that retention 
of steel controls is endangering 
vital production is apparently fall- 
ing on deaf ears at government con- 
trol agencies. Carbon steel decon- 
trol is being considered for the 
fourth quarter, barring a strike, 
said DPA’s Manly Fleischmann. 

Spokesmen for Defense Produc- 
tion Administration went to Capi- 
tol Hill last week to answer steel- 
supply questions. They indicated 
that no specific decontrol machinery 
has yet been established. They 
based their inaction on arguments 
that decontrol was not needed. 

DPA is developing an “approach” 
to decontrol problems, the House 
Small Business Committee was told, 
which is to be “satisfactory” to 
everybody. That remains to be 
seen. The agency feels that it 
would be “premature to decontrol 
now’’—except, perhaps, secondary 
steel products, used steel, conversion 
steel, and merchant products. 

The agency is aware that this is 
a sore point with steel people, who 


feel that controls should be lifted, 
product by product, as market con- 
ditions warrant—as was promised. 

But, as the DPA experts explain 
it, it is not that simple. It is “a 
complex problem.” They maintain 
that since allotments are made in 
broad categories, decontrol of spe- 
cific products in easy supply would 
seriously affect other products in 
tight supply. 

“Decontrol of carbon steel sheet, 
for example,” Assistant DPA Ad- 
ministrator W. C. Truppner said, 
“would result in use of carbon steel 
allotment authority for placemer 
of orders on bars, or tubing, or 
some other tight product in a 
volume for which no provision has 
been made.” 

Officials are not yet ready to con- 
cede that the softening market is 
anything more than temporary in 
nature. They feel that the current 
“apparent easiness at the mill level” 
is not sufficient to cause undue con- 
cern. Their own reports indicat 
that mill books for April are ful! 
and they say that May-June open 


STEEL: Output of Ingots, Castings Up in February 
As Reported to the American Iron & Steel Institute 


Openhearth Bessemer 
Net Pet Net Pct 
Tons Cap. Tons 
7,844,982 101.4 
6,935,512 99.3 
8,059,625 104.2 
101.7 
104.9 
104.3 
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Electric Total No. 
. Calculated Weeks 
Net Tons in 
Weekly Month 
1,996,200 4.43 
1,425 4.00 


Net Pct Net 
Cap. Tons 
88.3 8,843,167 
87.0 , 765,701 
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Note—Percentages of capacity operated in 1951 are calculated on weekly capacities of 1,746,337 net tons openhearth, 107,806 
net tons bessemer and 144,891 net tons electric ingots and steel for castings, total 1,999,034 net tons; based on annual ca- 
pacities as of Jan. 1, 1951 as follows: Openhearth 91,054,020 net tons, bessemer 5,621,000 net tons, electric 7,554,630 net 
tons, total 104,229,650 net tens. Percentages for 1952 are calculated on weekly capacities of 1,816,637 net tons openhearth, 
102,826 net tons bessemer and 157,477 net tons electric ingots and steel for castings, total 2,077,040 net tons; based on 
annual capacities as of Jan. 1, 1952 as follows: Openhearth 94,973,780 net tons, bessemer 5,381,000 net tons, electric 8,232,890 


net tons, total 108,587,670 net tons. 
1 Revised. 


® Preliminary figures, subjeet to revision. 
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space is “now in the Process of rp. 
view.” 

In support of DPA’s stand, the 
curtain is lifted to give an advan 
peek at the third quarter, p,, 
liminary requirements as now Pro- 
jected by the claimant agencie 
compared with estimated supplies 
are seen as follows: 

Stainless steel, 212 pet; stry. 
tural steel, 151 pct; steel plate, 145 
pet; carbon steel, 136 pct; and alloy 
steel, 128 pet. 

Requirements for copper and 
brass mill products and copper foup- 
dry products are now seen as ex. 
ceeding supply by 40-45 pet. Alumi- 
num demands for third quarter are 
estimated as being one-fourth more 
than production. 

Meanwhile DPA says, it is taking 
the following steps: 

Liberalizing the self-authoriza- 
tion schedules as materials get more 
plentiful; considering a form of 
open end operation of CMP, consid- 
erably different from that of last 
year; improving the operation of 
directives by permitting an unfilled 
order to move into the next quarter 
with a higher rating; and, prepar- 
ing to issue more flexible inventor: 
regulations (see page 69). 


Industry Controls This Week 


Cadmium—Use controls relaxed by 
amendment of M-19. Inventory con- 
trols retained. 

Diamonds — M-103 places restric- 
tions on use and inventories of dis- 
mond grinding wheels. 

Ferroalloys—Amended M-80 estab- 
lishes simplified allocating procedures 
for specified alloying materials. 

Rubber—Export markups of 3 Pt’ 
for carload lots and 3% pet for |! 
lots of GR-S type rubber over domes 
tic ceiling prices are allowed by SR au 
CPR 61. SR 2 also permits addition 
of delivery costs of $1 per cwt in cal 
load lots and $1.60 for 1.c.1. lots to & 
port ceilings. 

Tinplate—Canmakers have recelve 
an extra allotment of 103,000 tons © 
tin mill plate for first half of 195° by 
amendment of M-25. 

Zinc—Amendment of M 
quarterly as well as month ; 
tion of this metal. M-9 now conse 
dates all existing zinc orders with 
revocation of M-15 and M-37. 
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That’s exactly what the ‘Budgit’ 


Electric Hoist is doing in thousands of 

plants. It enables workers to produce 

more at lower unit cost 

Let the ‘Budgit’ step up your defense 
vilian production. It’s a com- 


plete, portable hoist—safe and easy to 
ise. Costs nothing to install. Just 
hang up, plug in, use! Uses little 
rent. Capacities from 250 to 4,000 
\. C. and D. C. models. Priced 
$119. Write for a copy of Bul- 
No. 391 for complete information. 


IDS 


‘BUDGIT’' CORD REELS... 


: — . 
Kee juctor cords of 
“\ 
hoists, portable tools, or as 
> 
mobile d es, having motors , 


to and including 1 H.P 


[Mt 5 a ® 
= HOISTS 


MANNING,MAXWELL & MOORE, INC. 
MUSKEGON, MICHIGAN 





t Shaw-Box"’ Cranes, ‘Budgit’ and 


Hoists and other lifting specialties. 

ke shcroft’ Gauges, ‘Hancock’ Valves 

. ed’ Safety and Relief Valves, and 
e ndustrial Instruments. 


Vake A 
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Relax Control of Cadmium Use 


National Production Authority 
last week relaxed use controls of 
cadmium by amending M-19. In- 
ventory controls are retained, how- 
ever. 

Unrestricted use in items or 
processes included in the per- 
mitted list is now allowed. In addi- 
tion, the list of cadmium plated 
items has been expanded. 

There will be no restriction on 
use for orders bearing the A-to-E 
and Z-2 ratings. 

For all other items actually pro- 
duced during first half 1950, a 
monthly use of 70 pct use will be 
permitted. 


Helping Get Forging Bars 

Munitions Board assistance will 
be given manufacturers of chain 
and rope fittings in placing orders 
for controlled materials needed 
for defense orders. 

This industry has reported that 
it is able to place no more than 
average of 60 pct of first quarter 
allotments of carbon steel forging 
bars. It is falling behind on de- 
fense orders. 

As a result, National Production 
Authority has been told, the indus- 
try’s backlog of orders for fittings 
has increased by about 67 pct. 


Latest Government Appointments 
Washington has recently an- 
nounced the following appointments 
in defense and related agencies: 
W. W. Day, director, Communi- 
cations Equipment Div., NPA: 





LEAKE 


Created” 
ET 
SENT 


*RESEARCH + DESIGN 
ENGINEERING - PRODUCTION 
ACA NETRETD 8 bes setBe Sm oe 


Unusual: More than 70% 
of our customers have 
their own stamping 
press department! 


THE LEAKE STAMPING CO. 
MONROE, MICHIGAN 









Roy W. Ewertz, director, Ord- 
nance & Shipbuilding Div., NPA; 

Ray W. Ireland, acting adminis- 
trator, Defense Air Transportation 
Administration; 

Nathaniel Knowles, vice-chair- 
man in charge of stockpile pro- 
gramming, Munitions Board, De- 
fense Dept.; 

Everett Prechel, Army member. 
Chicago Regional Renegotiation 
Board. 





MORE PRODUCTION: Assembly lines at A. O. Smith's Kankakee Works, Kankakee, 
lll. A recently-instituted replacement program is expected to double the plant's 
capacity for glass-lined domestic water heaters. 
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The 
TORRINGTON 
SPRING TESTER | 


An accurate, uniform 
and inexpensive means 
of measuring spring 
load and deflection! 
For inspection or in-use testing .. . 
to aid in designing and developing 
springs for specific uses or as a basis 
for statistical quality control. Write 
today for illustrated bulletin on the 
Torrington Spring Tester! 













Torrington’s 14 different Spring Coilers cover a 
range of wire diameters from .003” to .750” 
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In spring coiling, the words “Torrington” 
“Versatile” are synonymous! When 
you desire springs produced to meet exact- 
ing requirements, just call the professional 
springmaker who has a Torrington coiler. 
He’s the man who can fill your needs with 
accuracy, speed and economy, On special 
springs, our sales department will gladly 
assist you in finding a source of supply, 
or help your springmaker devise just the 
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MODEL W-11 SPRING COILER 


Wire diam. range: .015” to 
.072”. Length per spring: 0” 
to 42”. O. D. Coil Range: 
3/32” to 19/16”. Produces 
23 to 190 springs per minute 
with variable speed drive. Ex- 
tra wire feed gears, torsion, 
other attachments available. 


oAnAINGTON 


UFACTURING COMPARY 
RRINGTON, CONNECTICUT 
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New Defense Bottleneck Plan Se 

Greater speed in clearing log 
jams which block delivery oj 
urgently - needed military item, 
may be achieved by a new proce. 
dure worked out by the Defens 
Dept. and National Productioy 
Authority. 

Under this plan, a manufacture, 
of important defense materia); 
may appeal directly to NPA if the 
military agency working to break 
the production bottleneck jn his 
plant has not succeeded in 5 days 
Officials expect use of this specia). 
assistance request only when , 
few specialized end-items, speci- 
fied by the Defense Secretary, are 
involved. 

The manufacturer will continue 
to have primary responsibility for 
solving production problems in his 
own plant. If he is unsuccessful, 
he will ask the military represent: 
ative for his plant to give assis- 
tance. When the latter has pin- 
pointed the cause of the trouble 
he will report the situation to the 
designated military field agency. 


Can Makers Get More Tinplate 

Allotment of 103,000 tons of see- 
ondary tin mill plate to can manv- 
facturers for use during first-half 
1952 in addition to percentage 
quotas has been made official by 
National Production Authority. 

Some 35,000 tons 
available for use during the re 
mainder of the first quarter with 
the remainder set aside for secon¢ 
quarter use. 


were made 


Action was taken by amendment 
of M-25. Restrictions on quality of 
: 


prime plate and set commodity pe! 
centage quotas are retained. 


Lead Users May Draw Advance 


National Production Authority 
has notified lead consumers tha! 
they may draw against advance 


allocations for April and May "! 


they need more lead to meet pro 
duction schedules than was allo: 

cated to them in March. 
March allocations totaled 70,00 
tons. Advance allocations perm 
llotments 


ted are 95 pet of March a 
for April and 90 pet for May. 
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German Tools: 


r to sell to U, S.. . . Importer 


Eage 
sales as increasing. 


sees tool 
Postwar competition of European 
tools has been more suc- 


machine 
cessful within the American market 
than it } ver been. The U. S. is 
now an important “dollar” market 
for Europeans. 


U. S. manufacturers have turned 
to Germany, among other European 
countries, for machine tools. For 
instance, Kurt Orban, a New York 
importer, reported last week that 
in the past 6 months he has deliv- 
ered $600,000 worth of tools to 
American customers. He thinks 
the buying trend is on the upsurge. 

Advantages German tool makers 
enjoy over American producers are 
shorter delivery times, about 6 


| months, and lower prices. German 


tool builders are also seeking ti 
protect their new-found market by 
setting up servicing facilities for 
their tools in this country. One is 
in Cleveland, where non-standard 
parts are stocked. 


Defy the Reds—The Germans, 
says Orban, have been stressing 
quality to crack the U. S. market. 
As new plants are set up in the 
western zone, workers are sneak- 
ing back across the Russian lines 
to take up old jobs. 

Price controls in America and 
softening steel demand has slowed 
German steel product exports to 
America. Mr. Orban notes that the 
major exports are pipe for U. S. 
il fields, ball bearing tubes, and 
wire products, 

German steel output is about 14 
uillion tons per year. Steel is in 
greater shortage in Europe than 
nthe U.S. This has bred a gray 
narket and recently one shipbuilder 
irn to Japan for 8000 tons 


f plate 

Mr. Orban commented on a new 
‘ype die for precision drop forg- 
Ng Of gear Bevel gears can be 


orged to a tolerance of .02 in 
ut hining. Conventiona’ 
ine n be used with the new 
get a special treatment 
rgings up to 10 Ib. The 

be brought to America 
estic auto industry. 
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TorringTon *1860 BAR COILER 


@ Adjustable, ELECTRONIC control of speed and tension! 


@ Works on standard alternating current! 


@ Speeds from 50 to 400 linear feet per minute! 


If you face the problem of coiling extruded non-ferrous bars of any com- 
position up to 714” wide and 14” thick, this revolutionary Torrington 
machine has the features you need: 


1 Adjustable automatic electronic control of speed and tension, to syn- 
. chronize with the speed of the bar as it is extruded. 


Variable speed from standard AC power supply—no expensive DC 
installation needed. 


2 
3 Air-operated ejector pushes finished coil off machine. 
4 


All parts above table top are arranged for easy removal to provide 
unobstructed flat working surface or allow extruding straight lengths 
without interference. Air-powered pins of pin-type coiling reel re- 
tract flush to table top. 


§ Built to the precision standards for which Torrington machines have 
been famous for 65 years. 


Torrington’s decades of experience and knowledge, gained from continuous 
collaboration with foremost makers and fabricators of metal, are at your 
service to help you put this revolutionary new Bar Coiler — or any other 
Torrington special-purpose machine — to profitable use in your plant. 


Call or write Torrington for information and name of nearest Torrington representative. 


_.TORRINGTON 


MANUFACTURING COMPANY °* TORRINGTON, CONNECTICUT 
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No Stress on Semi-Finished 


When Pittsburgh Steel Co, a. am Wile 
pletes its “Program of Progres Adc 
its sales of semi-finished, now » Mme?" 
pet of its volume, will drop to os expec 


Trend of product mix js: ance | 


Semi-f Present ten cl] 
emi-finished 32 ‘ a 
Sheets and strip oo Thi 
Tubular 35 pet. 


Wire 33 pet. sion ¢ 


000 t 
the ¢é 


2I pet 

Pittsburgh’s expansion progran 
includes acquisition of The Thom 3 
Steel Co., installation of a yo, Pir 
blooming-slabbing mill, an increas fe Oo 
in blast furnace capacity of 100, prod 
tons per year to 940,000 tons, an jp. All 
crease of openhearth capacity o: Me (S°!' 
488,000 tons per year to 1,560,0) Mie coS> 
tons, installation of a continyoy Me >): 
66-in. hot rolled sheet and strip fe & ©° 
mill, and installation of a 4-stay) W.R 
tandem 66-in. cold-rolled sheet ani 72,00 


strip mill. Cher 
51,8¢ 


Question Croning Patents » 

Although it’s reported patents av 

have been applied for, no patents 

exist governing use of shel] moli- 

ing, Richard Herold, manage 

Foundry Products Dept., Chemical 

Div., Borden Co., told members of 

the American Society of Tool En- 

In the production of 105 mm shells, accuracy and gineers meeting in Chicago on 

uniformity of heating are of vital importance. To obtain Wednesday of this week. Tex 

necessary tolerance, without the use of valuable alloys, The fact that some of the larger ea 

foundries are furthering plans for It 

shell molding seems to indicate sper 

their legal departments have found Por 

no serious barriers to use of the tex! 

Croning Process, he said. Just to BA 

be safe, Mr. Herold suggested, sell 

some legal advice should be sough' mo} 

before a foundry goes ahead. ten 

He reported that 23 foundries nes 

and lower cost. are now using shell molding « dec 

compared with only three a yea! oth 
ago. In addition to automotive 

parts, previously fabricated Mo 

Call or write today. forged, or conventionally cast, \ { 

growing list of shell molding 4p 

SALES REPRESENTATIVES plications includes railroad cast 


LEWIS C BAXTER McCONNELL SALES & C. E. NOBLE ings lumbin fittings, wate! 
2207 Ashland Avenue ENGR CORP The Noble Equip. Co. gs, P - 3 asl 
Toledo 10, Ohio 2809 Central Avenve ae od pumps, diesel castings, etc. ; | 
ovrange, " rl 
irmi m Al y . . - a tha i 
neamdea nine THE GAS MACHINERY CO. Experience to date indic ates thi thi 


EMIL J. KLIKA CHRISTY FIREBRICK CO (Canada) Ltd ; 3 can be cast . 
53 West Jackson, Room 733 506 Olive Street 9 ote all ens ial apotals a ¥ = 


Cher 
500 
Inc., 
San 
000 
son 
5dU 


two Gasmaco furnaces are employed — one for hardening 
and the other for drawing A quench tank is located 
between the furnaces on this operation, which requires 
the services of only two men 


The shells are hardened, quenched and drawn in a 
vertical position to ensure positive uniformity and 
accuracy The result is better quality, faster production 


For your heat treating problems and other furnace re- 


quirements, investigate the many advantages of Gasmaco. 


Chicago 4, Illinois St. Louis 1, Missour: Hamilton, Ontario, Canada with the Croning Pri cess, 


HE GAS MACHINERY COMPANY Designerse Fabricators eErectors es ei ne a 9 


Gas Plant Equipment and 


, 61 26 WATERLOO ar Ye) V>) Industrial Furnaces to 200 lb and product n epee $1 


ii 80) sec 
THE GAS MACHINERY CO. (Canada), Ltd. have gone from 3 to 4 min to: 
aS AST ee ee HAMILTON, see and less. th 
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Writeoffs Issued for Nitrogen 
al production of 425, 000 


Addit 
short tons of contained nitrogen is 
expected to be the result of issu- 
ance of ct rtificates of necessity to 
ten chemical companies. 

This brings total planned expan- 
sion of nitrogen facilities to 2,855,- 


000 tons, still 75,000 tons short of 
the capacity aimed at by 1955. 

Firms receiving the certificates, 
construction cost, and estimated 
production of the plants are: 

Allied Chemical & Dye Lorp. 
Solvay Process Div.), $24,600,000 
cost, 61,700 tons; Sid Richardson, 
$19,000,000 and 86,400 tons; Deere 
& Co., $18,500,000 and 57,000 tons; 
W. R. Grace & Co., $15,466,000 and 
72.000 tons; Cooperative Farm 
Chemical Assn., $13,818,000 and 
51,800 tons. 

Also, Delta Chemical Corp., $8,- 
992.000 and 25,900 tons; National 
Chemical Co., $7,212,000 and 34,- 
500 tons; Pacific Chemical Co., 
Inc., $5,735,000 and 18,100 tons; 
San Jacinto Chemical Corp., $900,- 
000 and 11,500 tons; and, Mathie- 


» son Chemical Corp., $411,000 and 


5500 tons. 


; Textile Machinery Business Ended 


It was decided at a _ recent 
special stockholders’ meeting in 
Portland, Me., to discontinue the 
textile machinery business of H & 
B American Machinery Co. and to 
sell all assets. Failure to secure 
more working capital and the ex- 
tended slump in the textile busi- 
ness were prime factors in the 
decision. The firm is considering 
other work. 


More of Everything But Profits 


U. S. Steel Corp. reached new 


record peacetime highs in every- 
thing except profits last year. The 
reason, of course—taxes. 

In the annual report released 
this week the No. 1 steel producer 
showed total sales of $3,524,121.- 


s -<6 compared to $2, 956,406,146 for 


: mated federal income 

tax bite will be $398 million or 

n n over the 1950 figure 

“34 llion. This was shown in 
) r share dividend drop. 
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NONE BETTER...Americo’s First and Safest 





STRENGTH — Size for size, no other sling chain 
offers a greater tensile strength. HERC-ALLOY 
will not crystallize—never requires annealing. 


SAFETY—HERC-ALLOY Sling Chains are made 
to your specifications. Every new sling carries 
a written guarantee, is registered and tested 
before shipping. This registration serial number 
is carried at the top link. 


@ Identify HERC-ALLOY by 
the patented Inswell side 
weld with the extra swell 
of metal on the inside of 
the link. 


e ae \ 
Lech 
sof Y 

\s : a 


us 2) 





wae 














@ Serial number per- 
manently affixed near 
top link for positive 
identification. 





EFFICIENCY—Lighter, stronger 
HERC-ALLOY Sling Chains feature 
the exclusive short, narrow link de- 
sign which holds firmer, less tend- 
ency to kink, less gouging. Work- 
men handle HERC-ALLOY with less 
effort. 


PREFERENCE—Men who buy and 
use sling chains are influenced only 
by facts learned through experi- 
ence. HERC-ALLOY Sling Chain 
preference has been built up over 
the years, not just by what we say, 
but by how HERC-ALLOY performs 
on the job. 








L_=— for Data Book No. 3 which contains much useful manufacture 
Write 


ing and application information on HERC-ALLOY Sling Chains. 


COLUMBUS McKINNON CHAIN CORPORATION 


(Affiliated with Chisholm-Moore Hoist Corp.) 


GENERAL OFFICES AND FACTORIES: TONAWANDA, N. Y. 


District Offices: New York « Chicago « Cleveland 
Other Factories at Angola, N. Y., Dixon, Ill., St. Catharines, Ont., and Johannesburg, South Africa. 
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PRINTWEIGH STOPS ERRORS... Provides printed weight records 
—at the instant of weighing—assuring that the accurate indication of 
the Toledo dial will reach your accounting records without chance 


of human error. 


Modern Toledos meet your needs today for rapid, accurate scales in 
all phases of production . .. to help you control costs! 


In providing basic production, 
receiving, stock or shipping in- 


formation—the scale is doing an 
accounting job—on the scale! 
Every time you weigh, metal 
becomes money! That’s why 
today it is more important than 
ever to KNOW weights are 
right—every time. In addi- 
tion to standard models— 
Toledo engineering stands 
ready to serve in the dey elop- 
ment of custom equipment 
for special requirements. 
Check your needs now— 
select Toledo equipment 
for vital jobs in guarding 
materials and costs! Sales 
and service in 200 cities. 
Toledo Scale Company, 
Toledo 1, Ohio. Write 
for catalog A-10. 


BIG capacity 
HEAVY DUTY 
Steel Mill 


These Toledos are big and rugged—designed 
to stay accurate under hard usage in steel mill 
weighing! Built for concentrated loads demand- 


ing 


modern needs 
sion prov ides 


pacts. 


latform sizes to meet 
Double parallel link suspen- 


against severe im- 


TOLEDO. 


HEADQUARTERS FOR SCALES 
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—-—Defense Contracts 


Government Inviting Bids 


Latest proposed Federal on 
curements, listed by item, qua, 
tity, invitation No. or Proposal 
and opening date. (Invitations for 
Bid numbers are followed by “Re 
requests for proposals or quote. 
tions by “Q.”’) 


Ordnance Tank Automotive Center, Detroit 
Machine sand blast portable, 200 52-2019 
Apr. 4. Nea. 
Guide eng valve assy, 7500, 52-21 

Valve oil cooler by-pass, 140, 40 i 
Apr. 4. aves 
Valve exhaust, 15000, 52-2134, Apr. 4 
Ring set eng piston, 1400, 52-2134R 
Sump fuel tank, 100, 52-2292, Apr. 4. 
Rod connecting throttle, 350, 52-2292R A>, i 
Kit repair winch, 500, 52-2246B, Apr. 4. 
Housing trans gear shift, 1599, 52-2246B, Apr 


ence 


Apr. 4 


4. 
Power take off assy, 34, 52-2246B, Apr, 4 
Yoke rear connecting rod, 50-52-2246R, Apr. 4 


Detroit Arsenal, Centerline, Mich. 

Box aluminum alloy casting, 126 ea., 52-2388 
Apr. 29. 

Cover inst panel warning light aluminum cay, 
ing, 2320 ea., 52-238B, Apr. 29. 
Ordnance Tank Automotive Center, Detroi 
Mich. 

Faucet assy water, 5000, 52-2180B, Apr. 2 
Nut gland hand pump, 1600, 52-2180B, Apr, } 
Jet accelerating eng carb, 10000, 52-2139p 
Apr. 2. 

Kit repair governor, 460, 52-2139B, Apr, 2 
Governor assy, 300, 52-2139B, Apr. 2. 
Shaft propeller universal joints, 40, 52-2178 
Mar. 24. 

Piston frt wheel cyl, 45000, 52-2163B, Apr. 14 
Brake RH complete assy, 1450, 52-2163B, Apr 
14, 

Rod brake master cyl, 2000, 52-2163B, Apr. 14 
Valve air brake foot control, 300, 52-21638 
Apr. 14, 

Kit repair eng carb, 140000, 52-2336B, Mar. & 


Rock Island Arsenal, Rock Island, Ill. 
Sander, electric portable, 25 ea., 11-070-52-7113 
Mar. 27. 

Wrench electric reversibles, 850 ea., 11- 
711B, Mar. 27. ae 
Drill-electric-portable, 3500 ea., 11-070-52-7248 
Mar. 26. 


District Engineer, New York. 
Planetable, 18 x 24” field artillery in accor 
w/Mil-P 10818A dtd 7-9-51, consisting of | 
board, board case, tripod case, brass plumk 
plumbing arm, tripod, 189 ea., ENG 
52-498B, Mar. 20. 


Watertown Arsenal, Watertown, Mass 


Vertical furnace, 24’ long, drawings, 2 « 
149B, Apr. 7. 


Watervliet Arsenal, Watervliet, New York 


9.1902 


Steel crank-outer assy, 2400 ea., deb 
Apr. 7. 


Steel plunger part, 1800 ea, 52-120B, Apr 


Steel pin part, 8000 ea, 52-120B Apr. 7 
Spare parts for 40MM gun, 290 to )? 
§2-120B, Apr. 7. 


Corps. of Engineers, St. Louis. 


Magnesia, block flat, 3900 ea., Eng-2s- 66 
662B, Mar. 26. 


Navy Purchasing Office, Washington. 
Float, welded, steel, 448, 4954S-B, Apr. * 


Pump, diesel engine, 36, 4986S-8, Apr. ° 


Drills, twist, high speed, 454400, 
Mar. 28. 

Sockets, 6 8 11 point, 127782, 5984B, Mar. 
Adapters, socket wrench, 84456, § 35B, Ma . 
Lifters valve removable jaw 625, 
Mar. 29. 

Wrenches adjustable auto box 
Mar. 24. . . 
Pliers brake spring adjustable, 
Mar. 24, : 
Extractors-screw, 11115, 5973B, Mar 
Chasers thread dies taps, 1969! 
Pistol container aluminum, 
Apr. 9. d 
Motor starter generator, 8, 6 
Machines electric polishing, 


96186 
ca71 

24 
5860-0- 


<.R, Apr 


Corps. of Engineers, Chicago. 


Bit-rock-drill steel, 11060 ea., 
Drill steel-pneu drill, 1120 ea., 


THE 


4 


42% 


"4B, Mar. -* 


26 B, Mar. 2 








al pr. 
, Quap. 
TOpOsal 
ions for 
by “Rr 


" Quota. 


Detroit, 
52-20198 


B, Apr. 4 


52-2133 


4 
B, Apr. « 
_ 4, 
B, Apr ‘ 
r. 4, 
246B, Apr 


‘pr. 4 
B, Apr. 


» 52-2388 


NUM cag 


» Detroit 


pr. 2 
B, Apr. 2 


52-2139 








y York 


Aner 7 


Mar. 31. 
Mar. 2 


24 
Mar. 24 


SRE O-U 


Mar. 27 


; ACE 


Contracts Reported Last Week 
Including description, quantity, 
contractor and ad- 


hee? 
de llar VALUC, 


dress : 
Rack, arn bine, 3,000, $44,400, Moyer 
Metal Pro La Porte, Ind. 


199 ea., exceeds $250,000, 


Machine, ° z 
oat } , Portland, Conn. 


Bmha Mfg 
Range, d tic, 594, $34,711, The Sunray 

Stove Co.. Delaware, Ohio. 

Inserts & ( ers, 52-760B, 85000 ea., $59,780, 

ds Mfg. Co., Manitowoc, Wis. 
Gasket, tainer, 52-760B, 95000 ea., $116,- 

100, Hood Sponge Rubber Co., Chicago. 
Cylinders, lifting, hydraulic, 672, $126,000, 

Rivet Lathe & Grinder, Inc., Brighton, Mass. 


1670 ea., $6,027, Rivet Lathe & 


Spare pa 
Grinder, Inc., Brighton, Mass. 
Prime ercussion, exceeds $250,000, Auto- 


matic Machine Products Co., Attleboro, Mass. 


Rox ammunition, cal. 50, M2A1, exceeds 


$25 )} Burrowes Corp., Portland, Me. 
Torpedo depth, roll & speed recorders, 10 
ea., $38,500 Foxboro Co:, Foxboro, Mass. 


Dummy cartridges Mk., 15,000 ea., $340,050, 
Stahot Heater Corp., Brooklyn. 


Rocket motors, 100,000, $3,032,000, C. B. 
Cot & Sons Co., Westerly, R. I. 


Sand trap assy., 6 ea., $49,402, Barnes Mfg. 
Mansfield, Ohio. 


Valve, semisteel, 275 ea., $30,935, Crane Co., 
St. Le 

Wheel & brake assy., $1,031,792, Bendix 
Aviation Corp., South Bend, Ind. 

Power plants, 1987, $2,235,180, Fairchild En- 
gine & Airplane Co., Farmingdale, N. Y. 


Milling machines, 69, $1,071,766, Seifreat 
Elstad Machinery Co., Dayton 


Lathes, 85, $977,321, C. H. Gosiger Machinery 
133, $564,989, Cincinnati Lathe & 
T { Cincinnati. 


sing machine, 241, $1,026,509, Houston- 
Lor] Los Angeles. 


1, $1,109,347, Jack & Heintz, 


unit, 3036, $2,491,445, Sampsei Time 
Inc., Spring Valley, Ill. 


; M hine & equipment, $2,200,000, The 


Appliance Co., Cleveland. 


T48, exceeds $250,000, Chrysler Corp., 


10MM & spare parts, exceeds 

Amer. Car & Foundry Co., New York. 

Rey ts for pumps, compressors & tur- 

ine f 039,412, Worthington Pump & 
M { p., Harrison, N. J. 

HE, AT 3.5”, M28A2 & smoke 


WP, T I eeds $25 


$250,000, General Motors 
r Mich. 


steel 75MM, M31Al1, exceeds 
N Thermador Corp., Vernon, 


75MM, T6E3B1, exceeds 
Thermador Corp., Vernon, 


hm f hardware, exceeds $250,- 

i Parts Co., Ine., Kansas City. 
f hardware, exceeds $250,000, 
Corp., Detroit. 


» 53,000 ea., $70,164, The 


Co., Baltimore. 


Maintenay . 


gear, exceeds $250,000, Na- 
Machine Co., Detroit. 
wrench, 5308, $118,860, Sky- 
| Co., Alhambra, Calif. 
et, 8575 sets, 5745, $75,597, 
Inc., Worcester. 
ench sets, connecting, 26905, 
*lomb Tool Co., Los An- 


>109,500, Caterpillar Trac- 


» $290,000, Caterpillar Trac- 
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215 TONS 
Safely handled with 
KEYSTONE ROPE WIRE! 






Wire rope to lift a ladle full of 
molten steel is just one dra- 
matic example of wire use that 
requires flawless uniformity. 
The physical properties, ten- 
sile strength, structure — all = 
must conform to exacting 
specifications for quality rope. 
Keystone Ropewire regularly 

meets those specifications by 

extreme care throughout man- 
ufacture. 










INDUSTRIAL WIRE SPECIALISTS 


The regular uniformity of all Keystone indus- 
trial wire is attained by careful selection of 
specially prepared steel, slow and meticulous 
processing and rigid inspections. 


The same care and attention will be given to 
the wire you require for your product regard- 
less of type and quality. 

For your industrial wire problems consult 
with Keystone’s Industrial Wire Specialist. 


Keystone Steel & Wire Company 


PEORIA, ILLINOIS 





have your 


metal parts 


precision-made 


Wn MS 


TORRINGTON 


Special equipment and volume pro- 
duction enable us to make precision 


parts for you at much lower costs. 


For example, highest quality spe- 
cial needles for textile, leather, paper, 
etc., machinery. Pins for printing 
presses and surveyors. instruments. 
Special equipment assures proper 
heat-treatment . . . accurately formed 
eyes, grooves and shanks . . . precisely 
sharpened points clean milling, 
knurling, slotting, and bevelling. 


Needles hand-straightened. 

We are also set up to make such 
parts as knurled mandrels and spin- 
dles, screw driver and ice pick blades, 
instrument shafts and pivots, surgical 
and dental instruments, pen and pen- 
cil barrels, special rollers, studs, dowel 


pins, etc. 


Send your prints and specifications 


today for a prompt quotation. 


THE TORRINGTON COMPANY 
Specialty Department 


555 Field Street * Torrington, Conn. 
Makers of 


TORRINGTON ///)// BEARINGS 
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—Construction— 


Steel Inquiries and Awards 


Fabricated Steel Awards this week in- 
clude the following: 


317 Tons, Middletown, Pa., high school 
building, Neshaminy Joint School 
Board, Reading Metal Craft Co., 
Reading, general contractor. 


Fabricated Steel Inquiries this week in- 
clude the following: 


3330 Tons, Boston, Mass., furnishing, 
erecting and painting steel super- 
structure for John F. Fitzgerald Ex- 
pressway-Boston connection Part 1 
starting at Charles River Bridge. 
Completion date April 1, 1954. In- 
cludes structural carbon and silicon 
steel. 


1200 Tons, Kankakee County, IIL, Section 
1407, 


165 Tons, Sangamon County, Ill, bridge 
section 110X-6VG. 


Reinforcing Bar Awards this week in- 
clude the following: 


280 Tons, Chicago, housing project 2-15, 
to Robbins & Co. 


165 Tons, Lowell, Mass., construction of 
bridge substructure. Allied Engineer- 
ing Corp., Roxbury, Mass., low bid- 
der. 


160 Tons, Midlothian, Ill., Bremen High 
School, to Stanley A. Nelson, Chi- 
cago. 


Reinforcing Bar Inquiries this week in- 
clude the following: 


395 Tons, Chicopee and West Springfield, 
Mass., construction of a bridge super- 
structure between these two com- 
munities, C. B. Raymond, Greenfield, 
district engineer; Completion date 
Oct. 23, 1952. 


New Building at $4.1 Billion Mark 


New construction got off to a 
good start in 1952—despite ma- 
terials controls and other limiting 
factors—showing no change from 
the first 2 months last year. Total 
was about $4 billlion for the first 
2 months, split equally between 
January and February. 

Changes in types of construc- 
tion have taken place, however. 
Sparked by the expansion of the 
steel, aluminum, and aircraft pro- 
grams, industrial type building 
has offset the sagging commercial 
types for which materials have 
been restricted. 

Private residential housing 
work has dropped by 20 pct but 
the dolla: volume for public hous- 
ing has doubled from last year. 
This has risen 125 pct as com- 
pared with 29 pct for all public 
works. 

Totals for 2 months for major 
categories, in millions of dollars, 
are: private residential, $1,395; 
public construction, including 
military, $1,246; public utilities, 
including railroad, $497; indus- 
trial, $405; and commercial, $242. 


problems? 


Torrington Swaging Machines pw- 


duce pointed ends on both solid and 
tubular work to close tolerances. The 
swager, delivering 4000 hammer blow 
a minute, works rapidly and gives th 
metal toughness and resiliency. Swag 

ing is economical 

too, for there is ! 


stock waste. 


“The Torrington Swag 
ing Machine” tells ™ 
story on the art of swoy 
ing, and describes tM 
complete line of Torrng 
ton machines. This" 
formative booklet ! 
yours for the asking 


THE TORRINGTON COMPANY 
Swager Department 


555 Field Street * Torrington, Com 


Makers of 
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New regulations designe d to 
ease inventory restrictions on steel 
and aluminum are scheduled for 
issuance shortly, probably within 
the coming week. 

Under terms of a tentative draft 

Bheing circulated among Defense 
Production Administration of fi- 
cials last week, the present 45-day 
ceiling for manufacturers and 
other users of the metals would be 
boosted to 60 days. 


Broader Groups—In addition, a 
key official said, it is proposed to 
set up broad categories or group- 
ings of items to which the new 
would apply as op- 
posed to the present system of ap- 
plying the ceiling to individual 
items. 

This means, it is reported, that 
users of each metal would be al- 
lowed to average their stocks of 
shapes and forms, such as sheet, 


regulations 


plate rods, bars, etc., in controlling 


tr 


the size of their inventories. 


No changes in the regulation 
controlling copper stocks are like- 
ly, in view of the continued tight- 


n 


ness of supplies, 

How Much Help?—It is doubtful 
that the higher inventory limits 
Wil go far toward halting the 
easing trend in the steel and alu- 
minum markets, For the past sev- 
eral Weeks steel users especially 
have been thinking in terms of bal- 
ancing their inventories. But they 
lave evidenced little ' 


ve desire to 
uid their stocks 


beyond legal! 


himi¢ 
mits 


‘ In the face of easing market con- 
‘tions, it is to be expected that 
irers would become very 
‘o growing inventories of 
s that are no longer hard 

Steel consumers have re- 


manufact 
Sensitive 
Product: 


+ 
0 Ont 


ail 
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ill Easing Inventory Limits Help? 


DPA plans to ease stock restrictions on steel, aluminum .. . 
Ceiling may go to 60 days . . . But it's doubtful if this will 
encourage splurge of new buying of metals—B8y G. H. Boker. 


acted as expected. An increasing 
number of them have cut down 
their buying of easy-to-get items 
such as cold-rolled sheet and strip, 
mechanical tubing, and some wire 
products. 

Were it not for the fact that 
higher steel prices are expected to 
result from the steel wage settle- 
ment, reluctance to build inven- 
tory would be even more notice- 
able. Controls officials, who have 
already been embarrassed by 
guessing wrong on the steel mar- 
ket, might find their present posi- 
tion on decontrol untenable once 
the wage-price question is settled. 


Contract Confusion — Labor 
Dept. is proposing to revise the 
Walsh-Healy Public Contracts Act 
so as to clear up confusion over 
the responsibilities of primary and 
secondary contractors. 

Walsh-Healy law provides for 
the inclusion in all 
supply 


government 


contracts in excess of 


This Week in Washington 








$10,000 the conditions prescribing 
minimum wages, overtime, child 
labor, and safety and health 
standards. 

Under the new proposal, a pri- 
mary contractor subject to the law 
may use secondary contractors if 
he notifies them that their opera- 
tions also are subject to the law 
and its labor standards—and if he 
expressly agrees that he will be 
liable for any violations by the 
secondary contractor. 


Won't Swear to It — National 
Labor Relations Board withdrew a 
certification and bargaining order 
it issued because the union in- 
volved failed to file non-Commu- 
nist affidavits for all its officers. 

The action was the first of its 
kind ever taken by NLRB. Unions 
involved are United Electrical, Ra- 
dio, and Machine Workers and its 
Local 1150. Employer is Sunbeam 
Corp., Chicago. 

NLRB says it was of the opinion 
at the time it certified the union as 
the majority representative that 
its officers had complied with the 
affidavit provisions of the Taft- 
Hartley law. Subsequent examina- 
tions revealed that the require- 
ments had not fully been met, the 
board states. 





FROM KOREA: Ordnance experts explain Russian equipment captured by UN 
forces in Korea to soldiers training at Aberdeen Proving Ground. 
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—_— Washington News 


DEFENSE: How Much It Costs You 


Appropriations for military spending since Korea may hit 
$87 billion mark by July 1... Weapons procurement has cost 
$47 billion in past 19 months, construction $2.9 billion. 


Money allotted for military pro- 
curement and construction pro- 
grams since the Korean fighting 
began may reach $87 billion by the 
end of June. 

Defense Dept., in making this 
announcement, said that in the 
first 19 months following the 
North Korean attack it obligated 
$57 billion for these programs, 
with $47.5 billion being spent for 
actual fighting implements, $6.6 bil- 
lion for clothing, subsistence, and 
petroleum, and $2.9 billion for con- 
struction. 

More than 38 pct, or $21.8 billion, 
of procurement and construction 
funds was accounted for by the 
Air Force during the 19-month pe- 
riod. Army and Navy obligations 
for those months were $20.3 billion 
and $14.9 billion, respectively. 


Three-Way Split—In the first 7 
months of the current fiscal year, 
the Air Force contracted to spend 
more than one-third ($8.5 billion) 
if all military money earmarked for 
construction, plant expansion, and 
buying of equipment and supplies. 
Within the same time Army and 
Navy funds were equal in size— 
$6.4 billion each. 

Obligations named include or- 
lers actually placed during the 7- 
month period and comprise both 
contracts with private industry 
orders to military 
plants, such as shipyards and 
arsenals. 

Military spending for pay and 
allowances, research and develop- 


f ment funds, and similar programs 
5 oosted total commitments to $31.3 
- hill; . 4 

billion in the July 1, 1951-Jan. 31, 


1952 peri yd. 


Federal Agencies Get Petty Cash 


Regulations have been set up by 
whi h Cas} 


‘h sales of $50 or less can 
be made to fede ] ies i 
ral agencies with- 
of the well-known many 
| carbons. 


Ut Use 


- > 
forms an 
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Petty cash funds will be estab- 
lished for the agencies under the 
new procedure approved by the 
Treasury, General Accounting Of- 
fice, and General Services Admin- 
istration. 

Normally, any purchase requires 
a minimum of six documents, 
sometimes more. Under the new 
rules, GSA says, “proper use of 
the imprest funds” reduces the 
operation to only a requisition 
and a sales receipt. 


Republicans Will Investigate IMC 

In Washington, four subcommit- 
tees of a 70-man group named to 
give close scrutiny to the Interna- 
tional Materials Conference are 
expected to bring detailed reports 
before Mar. 31. 

Protesting that IMC is a “mys- 
terious, extra-legal super-cartel,” 
Rep. Martin, R., Mass., recently 
called together GOP congressmen 
from 59 areas where unemploy- 
ment is said to have been caused 
by shortages of critical materials. 
From this group, he selected the 
following representatives as sub- 
committee heads: 

George A. Dondero (Mich.)— 
automobiles; Antoni M. Sadlak 
(Conn.)—electric; Edward H. Jen- 





EN ROUTE: This hundred-thousand-lb 
crown for a metalworking press is loaded 
in New York for Automobile Peugot, 
Paris. Made b~ E. W. Bliss Co., Canton, 
Ohio, it will be used to stamp large 
car body parts. 


| 





ison (Ill.)—equipment and users; 
and Frank T. Bow (Ohio)—legal- 
ity of IMC. 

“I think it is our plain duty,” 
Martin said, “to discover where 
responsibility for IMC rests and 
where this organization is 
headed.” 


State Will Help—Official atti- 
tude at State Dept., which supplies 
a number of U. S. staff members to 
IMC, is that of welcoming the op- 
portunity to present the congress- 
men with details on organization 
and purpose of the international 
agency. 

Defense Production Administra- 
tion, which spoke up for IMC last 
month after Sen. Ferguson, R., 
Mich., had charged that operations 
of the agency were causing short- 
ages of vital materials, is expected 
to make public soon its evaluation 
of IMC’s work. 


More Copper Production Needed 


New production sources for cop- 
per to provide about 250,000 short 
tons will have to be developed with 
government aid over the next 3 
years, DPA says. 

Otherwise, if DPA officials are 
right, the supply by 1955 will not 
meet the estimated demand of 2,- 
270,000 tons. This figure is an in- 
crease of 107,000 tons above 1950 
consumption. 

Here is how DPA figures it: 
Present rate of domestic produc- 
tion is estimated at 1 million tons 
for 1952. But about 80,000 tons 
will be lost over the next 3 years 
by depleted mines. 

Idle scrap will also be pretty 
well recovered by that time, and 
the recovery rate will settle down 
to about 450,000 tons. Meanwhile, 
the import rate is expected to rise 
to 650,000 tons, making a total of 
2,020,000 tons from these sources. 
The remainder would have to come 
from new production. 


MSA Allows Foreign Export Buying 

Mutual Security Agency last 
week authorized Belgium-Luxem- 
bourg to purchase $1 million worth 
of motor vehicles, engines, and 
parts. 
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New Plant—C & H SUPPLY CO., 
Boeing Field, Seattle, has opened a 
new plant at Inglewood, Calif. Output 
of the new factory has made it pos- 
sible to reduce the time required to 
fill orders. 


Increased Facilities — Springfield 
Works, Tractor Div., ALLIS-CHAL- 
MERS MFG. CO., will add a new 
plant. Plant will cost approximately 
$15 million and will occupy 300,000 
sq ft of manufacturing floor space. 


New Division—A. A. MORRISON 
CO., INC., Buffalo, has added a Scrap 
Div. to the firm. This division will 
conduct 


trading operations in all 


grades of scrap iron and steel. 


Loan Obtained—DETROIT BROACH 
CO., Detroit, have obtained a $680,- 
000 loan from the Reconstruction 
Finance Corp. for a new plant and 
equipment. Company must borrow 
$100,000 elsewhere and obtain agree- 
ments protecting the government 
against $23,171 existing indebtedness. 
Contract Awarded—A $200,000 con- 
tract to develop use of titanium alloy 
in the manufacture of jet parts has 
been awarded CONVAIR CORP., Fort 
Worth, Texas. 


Course Offered — BOSTON COL- 
LEGE, Boston, is offering an inten- 
sive course in Modern Industrial 
Spectrography, July 21 to Aug. 1. 
This course is designed particularly 
for chemists and physicists from in- 
dustries in the process of installing 
spectrographic equipment. 


Natural Gas Plans SOUTHERN 
NATURAL GAS has announced a $76 
million 3-year construction program 
that not only will supply natural gas 
to 22 towns but will also increase sup- 
plies for 84 towns 
served, 


already being 


Special Steel —- CRUCIBLE STEEL 
CO. OF AMERICA, New York, is 
working on steel armor plate that 
will resist shells. The specialty steel 
company’s Spaulding plant is turning 
out a high-quality, heat-treated bal- 
listiec armor casting of low alloy steel 
for use on U. S. army tanks. 
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Expansion Announced—As a result of 
the rapidly growing increase in car- 
rier, telemetering, and control sys- 
tems engineering and sales activity, 
the Carrier and Control Systems 
Engineering Dept. of MOTOROLA, 
Chicago has been expanded. 


Fellowship Awarded—C. Dale Dickin- 
son, an Allis-Chalmers research engi- 
neer has been awarded an ALLIS- 
CHALMERS FELLOWSHIP for 12 
months of residence study for a Ph.D. 
in metallurgical engineering. 


Added Space—CROSS CO., Detroit, 
will add 33,000 sq ft of space for ma- 
chine tool production when remodeling 
of a recently purchased building is 
completed April 1. 


New Laboratory—A new web coating 
research and development laboratory 
was opened recently by INDUS- 
TRIAL OVENS, INC., Cleveland. 


Change of Address—The executive 
offices of the AMERICAN ELEC- 
TROPLATERS’ SOCIETY will move 
to the American Building, 445 Broad 
Street, Newark 2, N. J., on April 1. 


Moves Offices — DOEHLER-JARVIS 
CORP., is moving its executive offices 
from New York City to a new build- 
ing adjoining the company’s plant at 
Toledo. 


WAHATALO- 


"Looks like wood to me." 


Industrial Briefs 


Congratulations — The EDWIN F 
GUTH CO., St. Louis, will celebra, 
its Golden Anniversary on April 22 


Order Received—YORK CORP,, Yor, 
Pa., has received an order for ap. 
proximately $435,000 to air Condition 
two buildings of the Consolidate 
Vultee Aircraft Corp. at Pomong 
Calif., which will be used for the 
manufacture of guided missiles fo 
the U. S. Navy. 


Office Opened—The C. 0. BARTLET? 
& SNOW CO., Cleveland, is opening 
a Pittsburgh office at 91 Centry 
Square, Pittsburgh 28. Mr. John ¥. 
Marston will represent all phases of 
the Bartlett-Snow line. 


Construction Started — MASSEY. 
HARRIS LTD., Racine, Wis., has 
started foundation work on the ere. 
tion of a $2,500,000 machine shop «t 
King and Shaw Streets, Toronto, and 
expects to have the plant completed 
and in operation next fall. 


Expansion Program—A _ half-million 
dollar expansion program which wil 
provide new facilities for the Capa- 
citor, and Metals & Ceramics Divs. of 
P. R. MALLORY & CO., INC., Indian- 
apolis, is underway. 


Name Changed — KROPP FORGE 
CO., Chicago, has changed the name of 
its wholly-owned subsidiary, A. ¢ 
Woods & Co., Rockford, IIl., to Kropp 
Steel Co. It is engaged in the stee! 
fabricating and weldment business 


Deposits Discovered—lIron ore i 
posits have been discovered in four 
MISSISSIPPI counties. James § 
Attaya, geologist, estimates there are 
6,400,000 long tons of iron ore that 
can be mined in Lafayette, Webster 
Marshall and Benton Counties. 


New  Location—Utah-Intermounta" 
district office, Dept. of Public Rela- 
tions, UNITED STATES STEEL, 
now located at 320 Kearn 

Salt Lake City. 


Sales Agency Established-—A 
agency to serve industria! customer 
has been established by Jack Dust 
man, at 4022 Carrollton Ave., India 
apolis. 
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BUSINESS IN MOTION 





0 ner Colbeaguee cc illite emanates 


Substitution of materials is of considerable concern 
to many manufacturers these days. Never before 
have we seen so much interest in the subject. How- 
ever, it is by no means new to Revere, which has 
always held to the principle of recommending the 
metal that will best serve the customer. Thus, we 
have often suggested switching from one metal or 
alloy to another, with the object of lowering costs, in- 
creasing production, improving service, or all three. 

When based on a detailed study of all the factors 
involved, substitution at times can be extremely 
valuable. In fact, the ever- 
increasing quality and serv- 
ice to be found in American 
products is due in part to the 
continued search for better 
materials, and their adoption 
when found. Better materials, 
better design, finer workman- 
ship—these are part of Amer- 
ican progress. 

But there are instances, of 
course, when no practical sub- 
stitute can be found, when 
only one material offers just 
the right combination of good qualities required for 
a given application. Take the automobile radiator. 
Chis has always been made of copper, because cop- 
per is the one and thus far only metal that perfectly 
meets all the requirements of manufacture and 
service. To make a radiator, very thin copper sheet 
and strip must be crimped, bent and otherwise 
iormed. Copper’s easy workability makes it ideal 
irom the manufacturing standpoint. After assembly, 
the radiator is cleaned, and made water-tight by 
dipping in a bath of hot solder. Copper is exception- 
ally easy to solder. When in service on a car, truck 
or bus, the radiator must not rust, and must resist 





corrosion by water and anti-freeze. Copper is notable 
for its resistance to corrosion in such use. The radi- 
ator must also cool the water by radiating its heat 
into the air stream; copper has the highest heat 
conductivity of all commercial metals. A copper 
radiator thus is the most efficient and durable. It 
should outlast the car unless accidentally damaged, 
and when the injury is not so great as to make 
replacement necessary, the nearest shop can make 
repairs easily. 

Recently it has been suggested that automotive 
radiators should be made of 
aluminum. However, both 
copper and aluminum are 
temporarily in short supply, 
and therefore to substitute 
one for the other does not 
appear to be practical. Be- 
yond that, we do not believe 
—based upon experience to 
date—that aluminum’s quali- 
ties, fine though they are, 
necessarily make it suitable 
for automotive radiators. In 
addition, the difficulties of 
retooling in the factory and repairs in the field 
must be considered. Revere fabricates both cop- 
per and aluminum, and we have reason to believe 
that our impartial advice to stay with copper for 
automotive radiators is concurred in by radiator 
manufacturers. 

When you are tempted to substitute one material 
for another in your product, no matter what it may 
be, make certain you obtain all the facts as to costs, 
production, service. Your suppliers will be glad to 
collaborate with you in studying the effects of a 
proposed change. We suggest you take full advan- 
tage of their knowledge and experience. 


REVERE COPPER AND BRASS INCORPORATED 
Founded by Paul Revere in 1801 
Executive Offices: 230 Park Avenue, New York 17,N.Y. 
SEE “MEET THE PRESS” ON NBC TELEVISION EVERY SUNDAY 


—_—_—__ SSS 
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The Automotive Assembly Line 


New Engine Programs Uncertain 


Coming expiration of priorities for high compression units 


could hurt future plans ... But car makers expect reissue ... 
Hope to use higher power engines soon—By R. D. Raddant. 


Approaching expiration date of 
the priority classification covering 
high compression automobile en- 
gines throws a shadow of doubt 
over new engine plans of several 
automobile companies. 

The present DOU-4 priority 
runs out Apr. 15, with this classi- 
fication to be replaced by a new 
priority designation, DOZ-3. Auto- 
mobile manufacturers are confi- 
dent that their priorities will be 
reissued for high compression en- 
gines, but if not, new engine plans 
of the industry will be vitally 
affected. 

It now appears that Buick, 
Dodge, Mercury, Ford V-8, and 
Ford tractor are all going to have 
new high compression engines in 
1953. Packard, Pontiac, and Chev- 
rolet are in the tentative or ru- 
mored stage. Even if all priorities 
are not re-validated, the Buick, 
Dodge, and Ford programs should 
go through. 


Changes Rumored—Recently an 
order was placed by Packard for 
V-8 block and head toolings. Chev- 
rolet has ordered an increase in 
production of the high powered 
engine used in Power Glide trans- 
missions. Reports persist that 
Chevrolet is planning pressure lu- 
brication and aluminum pistons. 

Rumors are that Chevrolet may 
drop its present smal] engine in 
1953. Reports Chevrolet’s 
plans to produce a new V-type 
high compression engine this year 
are heard, but no tool orders have 
been placed to give substance to 
this talk. Pontiac is expected to 
place orders soon for tooling a 
new V-8 engine. 


about 


Out of Work—Detroit’s unem- 
ployment, steadying at about 100,- 
000 jobless, continues to be a criti- 
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cal problem and also appears to be 
the major factor in obtaining in- 
creases in automobile production. 

The pressures created by this 
serious situation were largely re- 
sponsible for the recent boost of 
second quarter auto production al- 
lotments and both auto and steel 
men believe its continuation 
should result in much larger 
quotas in the third and fourth 
quotas. 

Unemployment provides a rare 
opportunity for the industry, labor 
and congressional representation 
to form a united front toward a 
common goal. It is difficult to im- 
agine Washington not yielding to 
this combined effort. 

As a result, steel companies 
have already been notified to be 
ready for greatly accelerated third 
and fourth quotas after comple- 
tion of 1,050,000 passenger cars in 
April, May, and June. 


Sew al j 
HEAT TREATING: Gear rings are flame- 
hardened at Chrysler Corp.'s Highland 
Park Plant. Gas flames of 1450°F give 
extra-hard surface to gear teeth during 
the 14-min cycle. 


Best Reason—While there ma, 
be other good reasons for remeiy. 
ing the unbalanced situation, oy. 
ployment provides the best basis 
and most effective sounding boar; 

Unemployment of over 100.0 
in the three-county Detroit metro. 
politan area is not exactly unusua| 
in that it occurred four times pre. 
viously in the post-World-War.| 
period. 


The present situation, however 
is the first in which the jobless 
climbed to this level without , 
major strike or the combination of 
a strike and model changes, |) 
November, 1949, for example, the 
steel strike effect and changes re. 
sulted in the highest unemploy- 
ment since the General Motor 
strike in 1946, 

Of the 102,000 unemployed now 
it is difficult to determine hoy 
many are due to automotive lay. 
offs. Only 57,684 are valid unen- 
ployment insurance claims with 
8900 having exhausted benefit 
rights. Claimants disqualified be. 
cause of separating circumstances 
total 5550 while 9300 from covered 
industries did not file claims. 


Copper Again—If expected aut 
production boosts materialize, the 
crux of the situation will lie in the 
critical metals, particularly cop- 
per. While steel might become 
tighter, no one in the auto indus- 
try thinks it will be a problem u- 
less the threatened strike develops 

One major buyer predicts con! 
dently that copper will be avail- 
able in the third and fourth quar 
ter if production is accelerated 
He is sure the copper industry 's 
worried that inroads being mate 
into copper use by substitution 
will become permanent. 

As a result, he feels certain that 
copper producers will make ever} 
effort to meet the auto industrys 
demands. 


Sales Worries—Higher auto pr 
duction in the last half of the yea? 
Turn to Page 
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as now seems certain, will reverse 
the entire pattern of production 
and sales. This will create a prob- 
jem that some of the independents 
may find difficult to solve. 

The established seasonal pat- 
tern is to have high production 
early in the year to be ready for 
spring and summer sales. Most car 
huvers don’t enter the market un- 
ti] warm weather and good driving 
give them the urge to get behind 
the wheel of a new model. Buyers’ 
resistance climbs as the driving 
season grows shorter and reaches 
its peak at the end of the year. 

There is little doubt that the Big 
Three can sell quotas in spite of 
the unbalanced production years, 
but independents will have trouble 
and are fearful of a soft market as 
the year wanes. 


Ford Combines Manufacturing 

Production of Mercury cars has 
been shifted to the Lincoln plant 
with Lincoln and Mercury cars 
being produced under the same roof 
for the first time in Ford Motor 
Co. history. 

S. W. Ostrander, operations man- 
ager of the Lincoln-Mercury Div., 
announced that Mercury produc- 
tion was moved to the single plant 
from branch plants at St. Louis, 
Metuchen, N. J., and Los Angeles. 
Mercurys were produced at the 
Rouge plant until last summer 
when production was moved to the 
branches to make room for added 
Ford manufacture. 


Power Steering Demand Good 

Buick Div. of General Motors re- 
ported it could sell twice as many 
cars equipped with power steering 
if the units were available. 

Ivan L. Wiles, general manager 
of Buick and vice-president of GM, 
announced that production of power 
steering equipped cars is running 
about 35 pet of the Roadmaster 
output and that “we could easily 
sell twice that many.” . 

Facilities for power steering are 


} iT vr , . 
eins loubled at present time, Mr. 
Wiles Said. 
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— Automotive News 


Reds: 


UAW starts purge of communists 

controlling Local 600 at Ford. 

Wholesale disclosures and charges 
of Communist domination of Local 
600 led the Executive Board of the 
United Automobile Workers into 
the fight to purge its own largest 
local of the Communist element. 

Former officials of Local 600, the 
Ford Motor Co. local, charged that 
a Communist and fellow traveller 
network completely dominated the 
controlled policies of the 60,000 
member local. 

Even the editor of Ford Facts, 
the union publication, told the 
House Un-American Activities 
Committee at sessions in Detroit 
that his paper was Red-controlled 
and a “minor edition of the Daily 
Worker.” 


In Control—Lee Romano, former 
vice-president of the Local, said 
that 175 Communist party members 
and about 2000 sympathizers con- 
trolled the General Council, Execu- 
tive Board, and the newspaper. 


THE BULL OF THE WOODS 






















































iF YOU WANT TO SEE 
TH’ QUICKEST SET OF 
BAGS DEVELOP UNDER 
PEOPLE’S EYES, JUST 
WATCH THAT GANG 
FOR A MINUTE--THEY 
JUST LOST A FIVE- 
MILLION-DOLLAR 





OLD STUFF 


Both he and David Averill, editor 
of Ford Facts, admitted they at 
one time were party members. 

These disclosures prompted UAW 
President Walter Reuther and the 
International Executive Board to 
declare war on Carl Stellato, Local 
600 president, in a move to appoint 
an administrator for the local. Such 
a move would probably result in a 
special election of local officers and 
send the present ones back to their 
jobs unless reelected. 

This move by the Executive 
Board brought to a head the 
smouldering Reuther-Stellato war 
that broke out between the two for- 
mer friends and allies at the UAW 
convention in 1951. 


Raise Ceilings on Nash Cars 
Higher basic retail prices are in 
order, the government says, for 
the Statesman and Ambassador se- 
ries of 1952 Nash automobiles. The 
approved increases range from 
$173.45 to $189.85 for the States- 
man series and from $178.55 to 
$190.30 for the Ambassador. 


By J. R. Williams 








I HAVE NO TIME TO 
WATCH FIVE-MILLION- 
DOLLAR BAGS DEVEL 
OP UNDER PEOPLES 
EYES!’ CALL ME 
WHENEVER IT'S 
FIVE BILLION--1 
MIGHT BE 

INTERESTED’ 
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designed Yo do a better fob 


SCRAP 
WINDER 


Products of Proven Performance A 


> HYDRAULIC SLAB AND BILLET PILERS 
> STRIP AND SHEET OILING EQUIPMENT . 
> SHEET SCRUBBER AND CLEANING LINES . 
> HOT SAWS—ROCKING AND SLIDE TYPES my 
> HOT BEDS—COOLING BEDS —TRANSFERS 
> BILLET EJECTORS—PINCH ROLL STANDS 
> SLITTERS—SPECIAL SHEARS AND GAUGES 
> TILTING TABLES—Traveling and Lifting Tables 
> Continuous PICKLING Lines—ROLLER LEVELERS 
> FURNACE Charging Equipment—Furnace Pushers 
> Strip Steel COILERS and REELS—SCRAP BALLERS 
> RAILROAD Spike Forming Machines—ROLL LATHES 
> Sheet GALVANIZING Lines—Wire Patenting Frames 
> Stretcher Levelers—Angle and Shape Straighteners 
> Rolling Mill Tables—Gear and Individual Motor Types 
> PARALLOY ROLLS (Pinch, Coiler, Tension, Steel Mill) 
> DUCTILE CASTINGS (80,000 PSI.) 


800,000+% STRETCHER LEVELER 


YM OT ae 
ZO Oe a Drawings PARALLOY ROLLERS 
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OVER SIXTY YEARS OF SERVICE TO THE STEEL INDUSTRY : 


PP Younsstown, Ohio ae 
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West Coast Report 


Stee! Output Beats Estimates 


Western production in 1951 almost 500,000 tons over most 
optimistic predictions . . . Year's yield nearly 4.9 million tons 


Once again western steel pro- 
ducers have exceeded their most 
optimistic predictions on produc- 
For the past several years THE 

iron AGE has predicted with a 
vh degree of accuracy steel pro- 
iction in the seven western 

States through the cooperation of 

™ practically all steel producers in 
the area. Confidential surveys 
show that even the most optimistic 
estimates of 1951 production made 
= by the producers themselves were 
exceeded by approximately half a 


pete 


_— 


million tons. 

1951 western producers 
poured at least 4,893,000 tons of 
steel as ingots and castings. It 
was forecast here last April that 
™ 1951 ingot production would be 
about 4,462,000 tons. 

Part of the discrepancy between 


pe 


® the forecast and actual steel pro- 
luction figures can be accounted 
for in part by the fact that ingot 
totals now include several large 
steel producers without finishing 


= | cilities, 

4 

: 

Fi: More Accurate—Accompanying 
5 table shows total production of 
» major finished products broken 
> ‘own to a greater exactness than 
q before been available. Tabula- 


tion shows that producers with 
lling facitities turned out 3,673,- 
vUU net tons in 1951, which exceeds 
; made last year by about 
million tons. It also shows 
lucers expect increases in 
| products during 1952 to 
é some place around 2 pct. 
‘hese forecast figures come 
hardheaded market analysts 
untinged with blue-sky 
ism. There are many compe- 
ervers who believe that the 
estern States will produce 
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Newer producers important . . . Steel expansion justified. 





West Coast Steel Production 


Actual Estimated 


1951 1952 

Pilates (Sheared and Universal... 675,000 702 ,000 
Hot and Cold Rolled Strip .. 79,000 81,000 
Hot and Cold Rolled Sheets and 

Tinplate ....... Sv usaeadeld 677,000 704 ,000 
Standard and Line Pipe 644,000 597,000 
Structural Shapes : 335,000 325,000 
Reinforcing Bars x 496 , 000 542,000 
Other Bars and Small Shapes 

Under 3”... . } . 479,000 499 ,000 
Wire Products and Wire Rods for 

ties cana . 266,000 283 ,000 


Total Rolled Products .. 3,673,000 3,752,000 
*ingots, Blooms and Billets for 


[ee ; 120,000 94,000 
*Miscellaneous (Includes Forg- 

ings)..... ; ‘ 22,000 19,000 
Total !ngots and Steel for 

Castings 4,893,000 4,925,000 


* These figures are not included in the total of rolled 
products, 





more than 5,500,000 ingot tons of 
steel during 1952 and that rolled 
production will be on the top side 
of 4,000,000 net tons. 

For the first time in several 





CONSTRUCTION: Actress Marie Wilson 
shows Steelworker Bob Sommerville the 
location of her dressing room in the $12 
million television center being built by 
Columbia Broadcasting System in Los 

Angeles. 


years, steel producers have been 
reluctant to forecast production 
schedules, which is understand- 
able in the light of existing con- 
trols and obvious and known con- 
struction potentials. 


Where From—By Whom—A rel- 
atively small part of this unfore- 
cast, but probable, increase in pro- 
duction of rolled products will 
come from established steel pro- 
ducers. 

Extra production dividends will 
probably come from such newcom- 
ers as Seidelhuber Steel Rolling 
Mills in Seattle, and Western Tube, 
currently looking for an electric 
furnace and tube plant site in 
southern California. 

Last week representatives of 
Westcorp in Los Angeles made it 
clear that a projected establish- 
ment of an oil field tubing plant in 
that area was on a realistic basis. 
This group, headed by A. Melaxa 
as president and A. Fulga, vice- 
president, has associated with it 
Charles Haas, who previous to 
World War II was general man- 
ager of the Mannaasman plant 
producing seamless tubing in Ger- 
many. Westcorp is conducting en- 
gineering surveys for Western 
Tube. 

It was confirmed that two 50-ton 
electric furnaces will be installed 
in a plant to produce tube rounds 
from which will be made seamless 
tubing in diameters of from 2% in. 
to 95% in. 


Is It Needed?—When the justi- 
fication for steel expansion in the 
West is questioned, it is a simple 
matter to point to a multitude of 
such endeavors as that of Robert 
B. Allen who has recently been 
granted a certificate of necessity 
in the name of Allen Steel Co. of 
Salt Lake City for $216,000. Allen’s 
company has a backlog of fabrica- 
tion orders for the Atomic Energy 
Commission. While small, when 
multiplied by hundreds of similar 
projects in the West, the total be- 
comes imposing and significant. 
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The ultra modern Lucas plant is being used to full ca- Lucas machines at work making components fot more 
pacity with work in process and rough castings waiting Lucas machines, in our plant and in the shops of many 


to be machined. outside suppliers, 


Still no sacrifice of Lucas standards. Ultra modern produc- More shipments than ever, but, of course, defense priorities 
tion methods, but still the skilled hand craftsmanship for dictate who gets what. Perhaps this is the machine we 
which there's no satisfactory substitute. originally scheduled for you. 
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Do You Want Non-Rated Tool Orders? 


Some builders’ backlogs aren't up to average . . . Want right 
to take on non-rated orders later . . . Stress on special tools 
will follow pilot stage . . . More business seen—BSy G. EFlwers. 


If one talks to the right ele- 
ments in the machine tool indus- 
try, it is possible to get the impres- 
sion that the industry’s outlook is 
fast becoming quite gloomy. 

There are many firms whose 
backlog is nowhere near the 18- 
month industry average. And their 
new order volume isn’t keeping 
their backlogs high. 

These firms are loudest in want- 
ing the right to fill up their ca- 
pacity with non-rated business. 
They may be running at capacity 
now but they fear in 6 to 8 months 
they'll have to start cutting back. 


Non-Rated Business — They’ll 
have plenty of capacity soon, they 
say, to take care of some non- 
rated business without hindering 
their output for priority custo- 
mers. They elaim they can get the 
materials they need to build some 
non-rated machines, without addi- 
tional allocations. 

But there are many indications 
that things aren’t as dark as these 
machine tool builders think. Many 
of those with low backlogs are 
builders of special machine tools. 
he outlook for such equipment 
‘eems to be brightening. 


Special Tools Later—Many de- 
fense plants are now in operation 
with pilot lines only. These lines 
are heavier on standard machine 
tools than subsequent production 
lines in the same plants will be. 

Production methods have been 
worked out on these pilot lines. 
The NPA says a lot of the knowl- 
edge thus gained will be trans- 


mg into special machines to get 
the itm . : 

€ utmost in output from com- 
pleted 


installations. 
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More to Come—And there is a 
lot of just plain new business yet 
to come. Guided missiles, for ex- 
ample, have scarcely begun to take 
the huge bite of machine tools this 
program will eventually require. 

And the Air Force, having can- 
celled or cut back programs on 
planes and engines considered 
obsolete, can be expected to shift 
emphasis to increasing production 
facilities for other products. 


Try Subcontracting—But what 
about the firms that say they need 
to book new business right now to 
keep from having to lay off work- 
ers in the next few months? AIl- 
lowing them to take on some non- 
rated business is one answer to 
their problem. 

Another answer is for them to 
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"That's the trouble around here. Too 
many humans.” 
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Machine Tool High Spots 


look for subcontract business 
from more heavily loaded machine 
tool builders. There are still many 
who are actively seeking subcon- 
tractors. No one could do their 
work better than another machine 
tool builder. 


Stress on Parts—It is true that 
no one can build a machine tool 
as well as its own builder can. 
There is a lot of knowhow in- 
volved which can’t be put into 
blueprints and specifications. 

But this applies primarily to as- 
sembly knowhow. There is a lot 
of room for someone else to build 
parts, to be assembled by the ori- 
ginal builder. And many hundreds 
of machines built and assembled by 
subcontractors are giving satis- 
factory service. 


Interest Wanes—The group of 
Akron industrialists reported in 
December in this column as seeking 
European firms to build machine 
tools to U. S. designs has lost inter- 
est. At least European inquiries 
have met with little or no response 
from this group. 

The reason given for loss of in- 
terest is the improving machine 
tool delivery picture in this coun- 
try. But is is probable that there 
is another good reason: lack of 
ability to get any U. S. builders to 
cooperate. 


Foreign Exhibits—U. S. ma- 
chine tool builders naturally don’t 
look with complacence on Euro- 
pean invasions of the U.S. market. 
They are particularly up in arms 
over reports that some European 
governments are subsidizing some 
of the expenses of their machine 
tool builders who exhibit their 
equipment over here. 

This takes dollars, they point 
out. And our government is furn- 
ishing dollars to these govern- 
ments. Thus indirectly our govern- 
ment aids subsidized invasion of 
U. S. markets. 
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The fron Age 


SALUTES 


Cyril J. Bath 


A master machine tool designer 
and builder, he also makes nota- 
ble contributions to economics. 


1952 





ACK BATH doesn’t hold with narrow specialization. Although he holds an 

enviable reputation as a designer and builder of machine tools, his varied and 
broad interests have gained him wide recognition in the fields of economics and 
social welfare. 


English-born, he arrived in this country 45 years ago with a tool kit and 50¢ 
in his pocket. Today he holds 20 top patents in the world of heavy industry. His 
latest invention, the Rotary Draw Former, is used for shaping high-temperature- 
resistant alloys for jet engine parts. 


Jack’s been a writer and speaker on economics in this country and abroad for 
30 years. Ke’s the author of a text on international monetary and credit functions. 


In 1932 he advised the Mexican government on the formation of a machine tool 
program for that country’s railroad industry. 


While frequenting high places he never forgets the man in the shop. His com- 
pany’s profit-sharing plan of 20 years has received wide acclaim. Jack refers 
to his 100-man force as partners and means it. They participate in policy-making 
and dividends. His interest in employee welfare has paid off. There’s never been 
a strike in the Bath plant. 


Jack Bath’s broad acquaintance with world affairs makes him an artful con- 
versationalist. In leisure moments he takes an interest in the Cleveland Playhouse, 
of which he was a founder, and enjoys swimming, skating and yachting. 
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(dach My DOLLAR for DOLLAR 


You Get More with 


MAGNAFLUX Equipmeni 


ye MAGNETIC PARTICLE INSPECTION 


aen 


When you buy equipment for magnetic | - den 

particle inspection, you are paying to get certain definite 
results . . . positive detection and identification of 

defects that will affect the fabrication or service of your 
part or product. You want inspection at the lowest possible 
cost per piece, that saves you far more than it costs, ; ) 

with intelligent aid for process control. “eo on der 


To be sure of getting these results more users 

choose Magnaflux equipment and methods, for more 
inspection operations than all other methods combined. 
That's a remarkable record—and well worth remembering gar } 
when you consider buying any kind of inspection equipment. ecu 


Magnaflux not only pioneered magnetic particle 

inspection, it has continuously built refinements and 
improvements into Magnaflux Units to make inspection 
faster, simpler and surer. With Magnaflux, your operators 
and supervisory personnel receive complete initial 

training from Magnaflux engineers, and periodic schooling 
for as long as you own and use the Magnaflux equipment. 
The complete knowledge and engineering and research 
advice of Magnaflux Corporation are at your disposal always. 


VARIETY OF “WIDE USE” UNITS i - 

é ¢ 
Above unit is one of many types taking any part up to Fs Hs 
54” long for efficient inspection. Similar units to % 
or 144”, or 192”, as required. Both A. C. and D. C. may 
netizing currents available, and many convenience, spec 
and special purpose accessories. Illustrated unit ts 
Magnaglo hood and black lights, to give highest spee 
inspection of most reliability on irregular shapes COST ' 
Portable units from $485, fixed ‘wet’ type units from$2!% f Mi 


——= MAGNAFLUX CORPORATION | 
Just a few of the advantage features "TeTTIO & 
available in MAGNAFLUX EQUIPMENT é Tk 


Your inspection dollars buy more—in value, performance and 
security—when you select “Inspection with Magnaflux”. 


MAGNAGLO accessories are available 
for all Magnaflux units, to furnish fluores- 
cent indications with maximum visibility 
at maximum speed. Gives lowest cost in- 
spection per piece 


Proven magnetizing power circuit control 
insures positive, uniform detection results. 
Magnaflux inspection is never erratic, 
hit-or-miss 


rate, time consuming demagnetization 
operation 


Switch controlled, air operated headstock 
for faster positioning and clamping of 
parts. Effortless, gear adjusted tail stock. 
More efficient agitation system to insure 
uniformity of the bath—essential to proper 
inspection 


e 
Orre 
conmponario® 


5902 Northwest Highway 


Reg. U. S. Pot. Of 
Chicago 31, Illinois 


. 3 
Raised heads and coils can handle disc New York 18 * Cleveland 15 * Detroit 11 * Dallas 9 + Les Angels . 
30 point demagnetization system can be shaped parts up to 36” in diameter, or Export Distributor: Curtis Wright Corp C) 
right in the unit—eliminates need for sepa- larger with fixtures available. In Canada: Williams & Wilson, Ltd 
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The Iron Age 








INTRODUCES 


Leonard T. Sylvester, elected presi- 
dent MATHEWS CONVEYER CO., 


' Elwood City, Pa. Odd H. MeClearly 


S becomes vice-president and general 


manager. 


William A. Burns, Jr., named presi- 
dent, TRAILMOBILE, INC., Cincin- 
nati; S. E. Biggs, vice-president in 
charge of manufacturing; and James 
A. Nickerson, vice-president in charge 
of credits. 


Mangum Webb, elected vice-presi- 
dent CHEMICAL CONSTRUCTION 
CORP., New York. 


E. E. Ensign, appointed vice-presi- 
dent, A. R. D. CORP., New Pork. 


Malcolm D. Shaffner, appointed ex- 
ecutive vice-president, SACO-LOW- 
ELL SHOPS, Boston; Robert M. 
Jones, named vice-president in charge 
of research and development; and F. 
Gorham Brigham, Jr., secretary. 


A. L. Jones, appointed manager, 
Water Treating Div.. WORTHING- 
TON PUMP & MACHINERY CORP., 
Harrison, N. J. 


John P. Emmett, heads new prod- 
ucts department, DETREX CORP., 
Detroit. John Nuber, appointed as- 
sistant chief engineer; and Stewart 
Millar, named supervisor of engineer- 
ing standards and development. 


George A. Bentley, appointed sales 
manager stamping division, DE- 
TROIT STAMPING CO., Detroit. 


Robert M. Fichter, appointed sales 
promotion manager of consumer prod- 


ucts, WESTINGHOUSE ELECTRIC 
CORP., Pittsburgh. 


James 
tant 


W. Ramsey, appointed assis- 
general traffic manager, 
AMERICAN STEEL & WIRE DIV., 


’) . 
Cleve 
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C. O. Wanvig, Jr., elected president, 
PEERLESS MACHINE CoO., Racine, 
Wis.; Frank T. Frey, vice-president; 
O. M. Jensen, vice-president in charge 
of engineering; Frank T. Wruk, vice- 
president in charge of sales; and J. P. 
Hanson, secretary and treasurer. 


Paul R. Turner, promoted to direc- 
tor of sales, Electro-Motive Div., 
GENERAL MOTORS CORP., La 
Grange, III. 


E. R. O’Brien, appointed sales man- 
ager, EDGCOMB STEEL OF NEW 
ENGLAND, INC., Milford, Conn. 


Harold C. Erskine, elected assistant 
division manager of die casting opera- 
tions, ALUMINUM CO. OF AMER- 
ICA, New York. 


Roscoe R. Thomas, promoted to 
chief engineer, manufacturing divi- 
sion of TENNESSEE COAL, IRON & 
RAILROAD DIV. Birmingham; John 
W. MeWilliams, appointed assistant 
chief engineer; and John W. Ogletree, 
made chief draftsman. 


Arthur J. Buckley, appointed as- 
sistant sales manager, PANGBORN 
CORP., Hagerstown, Md. 


James R. Hughes, named district 
manager of Denver office, STERLING 
ELECTRIC MOTORS, INC., Los An- 
geles. 


Robert R. Nadal, promoted to man- 
ager of product sales and service; and 
A. H. Crowley, appointed manager of 
product promotion and distribution, 
Lincoln-Mercury Div., FORD MOTOR 
CO., Dearborn. 


Harold L. Herndon, appointed dis- 
trict manager in charge of sales and 
service, Cleveland district, RAY- 
THEON CO., Waltham, Mass. Albert 
R. Wolfe, appointed service manager. 





CLINTON F. ROBINSON, named 


president, Carborundum Co., 
agara Falls, N. Y. 





Ni- 


GORDON H. CHAMBERS, elected 
president, Foote Mineral Co., Phila- 


delphia. 





C. K. HOOD, elected vice-presi- 
dent, Worthington Pump & Ma- 


chinery Corp., Harrison, N. J. 
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9000 H.P. Slip Ring Motor 


ectric, 3 phase, 


General El 
9200 V. 236 RPM. Ty 
Serial No. 5217277 


Typical of our larger stock items, the 
motor shown above is in perfect 
operating condition, complete with 
same-as-new controls, which include 
start and stop, reversing, in and out 
plugging and liquid slip regulators 
Complete description, wiring dia- 
grams and arrangements for inspec- 
tion available on request. 


In addition to the motor shown above 
Curry offers a wide range of surplus 
steel plant equipment .. . including 
complete rolling mills, forging presses, 
lathes, roll grinders, slitters, cranes, 
shears, ladies, etc. All in good oper- 
ating condition, this equipment is 
ready for immediate installation. 


See our ad on page 168 


WRITE FOR THE “CURRY LIST’ TODAY! 


ae ULC TAD 


60 cycle 
pe MT-30-2000-240 
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Continued 


H. J. Hagn, elected president and a 
director, CHIKSAN CO., Brea, Calif. 
W. Edgar Spear, became chairman of 
the board, and J. H|. Robinson, elected 
vice-president, and general manager 
of Well Equipment Mfg. Corp., a di- 
vision of Chiksan. 


D. A: Perkins, appointed assistant 
purchasing agent, SOLAR AIR- 
CRAFT CO., San Diego. 


James M. Walton, appointed plant 
industrial engineer, Midland Works, 
CRUCIBLE STEEL CO. OF AMER- 
ICA, Midland, Pa. 


Harry E. Byerrum, appointed sales 
manager, BAKER STEEL & TUBE 
CO., Los Angeles. 


Paul A. Hilton, appointed treasurer, 
MAGNA-CREST CORP., New York. 


Kenneth M. Morse, appointed indus- 
trial hygienist, U. S. STEEL CO., 
Chicago. 


L. B. Shettle, appointed Sioux City, 
Iowa, branch manager, FRUEHAUF 
TRAILER CO., Detroit; Ray Stutz- 
man, appointed St. Paul branch man- 
ager, and Thomas Cartee, Sioux Falls, 
S. D., branch manager. 


William F. Skeer, Jr., appointed 
district manager, Pittsburgh area, 
EXOTHERMIC ALLOYS SALES & 
SERVICE, INC., Chicago. 


Lyle F. Gulley, appointed director 
of purchases, GRANITE CITY 
STEEL CO., Granite City, Il. 


James L. Everett, appointed admin- 
istrative assistant to the general 
manager, engineering works division, 
DRAVO CORP., Pittsburgh. 


Arthur H. Smock, appointed traffic 
manager, AMERICAN WELDING 
& MFG. CO., Warren, Ohio. 


Gosta Almstedt, appointed Eastern 
district manager, SANDVIK STEEL, 
INC., New York. Frank J. Satter, ap- 
pointed assistant district manager. 


Richard M. Olsen, elected to board 
of directors, HUPP CORP., Detroit. 
He succeeds Willard F. Rockwell, who 
resigned. 


Sheldon V. Coleman, appointed sales 
engineer, Norbide Div. and Floors 
Div., NORTON CO., Worcester. He 
succeeds Henry O. Richter, who has 
retired. 


ARTHUR A. LEVISON, appointed 
vice-president and quand sales 
manager, Blaw-Knox Div., Blow. 
Knox Co., Pittsburgh, 


Z. R. WILLIAMS, appointed vice- 
president and works manager, 
Portable Electric Tools, Inc., Chi- 
cago. 


PS y ys _ 
A. RASMUSSEN, becomes vice- 


president and plant manager, 
Fahralloy Co., arvey, Ill. 


CLIFFORD R. MEYER, cppointed 


vice-president and secrete pte 
ris Machine Tool Co., Cincinnet 
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An NACA survey shows that at short times to rupture, strength of notched low 
alloy bolting and boiler steels at 932°F exceeds that of unnotched bars. The 
amount depends primarily on depth of notch. With increasing time to rupture, 
notched strength falls well below unnotched specimens—until 30,000 hr is reached, 


when notched bars may recover. Low original ductility means low notch strength. 


Heat treating to raise creep strength increases notch sensitivity. 


os concentrations introduced by notches 
such as threads, holes, shoulders and splines 
have already been shown to have a pronounced 
influence on the behavior of some metals at 
room temperatures'. Therefore, it is important 
to investigate their effect in high temperatures, 
particularly under long-time loading. 

It was recognized over 25 years ago that 
boiler flange bolts often broke in the threads 
after several thousands of hours at tempera- 
tures between 750° and 1000°F. The signifi- 
cance of these observations of the notch effect 
in creep loading was apparently not recognized 
until much later. The majority of research work 
on this important subject was carried out in 
Germany and Switzerland in the last 10 to 12 
years. The materials investigated were heat- 
resisting, low and medium alloy steels with high 
creep strength. The Germans were using them 
during World War II in many applications 
where stainless steels would normally be ap- 
plied in the United States. 

A critical and detailed survey of these data 
was recently undertaken and published by the 
National Advisory Committee for Aeronautics’. 
This article is based on the survey. 

Notch rupture and unnotched rupture 
strength data for several low alloy bolting and 
ooller steels are shown in Figs. 1, 2, and 3. All 
tests were carried out at 932°F and in most 
ases covered time periods up to 10,000 hr. The 
otch specimens employed are illustrated. 

In all cases, the notch stress-rupture strength 
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at short times to rupture exceeds the strength 
for an unnotched bar by an amount depending 
primarily on the depth of the notch. With in- 
crease in rupture times, two distinct classes of 
behavior are observed at this temperature: 

(1) The strength of the notched bar remains 
above that of the unnotched specimen, as is 
characteristic of ferritic stainless steels* of the 
type shown in Fig. 1, or it may gradually ap- 
proach and eventually be the same as the 
unnotched strength. The latter behavior is typi- 
cal of chrome-moly steels*:*, and also of a 
variety of nickel-free annealed boiler steels’. 

(2) The strength of the notched bar de- 
creases rapidly with increasing time to rupture 
and falls well below the strength of the un- 
notched specimen. This notch-sensitive behavior 
is typical for Cr-Ni-Mo steels* + ®, Figs. 2 and 
3. If the tests extend to very long periods of 
time, over 30,000 hr, the notch strength, Fig. 3, 
may recover and become equal to or possibly 
greater than the strength of the unnotched bar. 

Further data’ give the ratio between the 
notch strength and the unnotched strength at 
10,000 hr to rupture for a variety of heat- 
resisting steels tested at 932° F. These data have 
been assembled in the accompanying table and 
the ductilities have been added where available. 

From Figs. 1 and 2 and the table, it is appar- 
ent that the strength behavior is related to the 
unnotched ductility. If this ductility is above 
approximately 10 pct, the notch strength is 


equal to or greater than the unnotched strength, 
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Time to rupture, hr 
FIG. |—Stress-rupture characteristics at 932°F for notched 
and unnotched chromium steel (0.1 C, 20 Cr, 1.0 Mo, 0.35 
Si). Heat treatment: 1382°F to 1472°F, air cooled. 
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06 
Time to rupture, hr 
FIG. 2—Stress-rupture characteristics at 932°F for notched 
and unnotched Cr-Ni-Mo steel (0.12 C, 0.7 Cr, 1.6 Ni, 0.8 
Mo). Notch behavior is typical for such steels. 
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FIG. 3—Stress-rupture characteristics at 932°F for notched 
and unnotched specimens of Cr-Ni-Mo steel (0.11C, 0.7 Cr, 
1.5 Ni, 0.88 Mo, 0.22 Si). Heat treatment: 1598°F, oil 
quenched and 1112°F air ccoled. 


High-heat notch resistance (continued) 


that is, the notch rupture strength ratio is 
greater than unity. For ductility values less 
than 2 or 3 pct, the notch weakens the steel. 

Where the steel is notch sensitive, Figs. 2 and 
3, the trend of the notch rupture strength 
closely parallels that of the unnotched ductility. 
It falls rapidly in a restricted range of rupture 
times. The recovery in ductility at very long 
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times to rupture, Fig. 3, is then associated witp 
a recovery of the notch rupture strength 

The previously discussed data for low-alloy 
steels constitute the only published note) 
stress-rupture results which clearly reveal the 
influence of unnotched ductility. A few data 
have been reported, however, for lead cable 
sheathing’. This data further supports the im- 
portant influence of ductility in determining the 
notch sensitivity. 

As shown in Fig. 4, tests were made on bars 
of rectangular cross section with “V” notches 
cut in the width direction. Unfortunately, the 
only elongation values for these sheath materi- 
als were at room temperature. However, they 
have been included for purposes of comparison 
in Fig. 4B. According to the data presented by 
Moore and Dollins’, it would be expected that an 
increase in temperature would generally reduce 
elongation. 

The notch rupture strength, Fig. 4B, of the 
calcium lead is approximately 20 pct below the 
strength values for the unnotched bars over the 
entire range of rupture times investigated. 

Conversely, the chemical lead is strengthened 
by notching within approximately the same 
range of times to rupture. An examination of 
the corresponding elongations confirms the pre- 
vious conclusion regarding the effects of 
ductility. 


Notching weakens some “super alloys" 

A few tests have been made® on several alloys 
corresponding to British and American gas 
turbine alloys. These are discussed in detail in 
the full NACA survey”. While the data are quite 
meager it is indicated that several of the “super 
alloys” may be weakened by notching. This is at 
a test temperature of 1300°F and at rupture 
times between 1000 and 5000 hr. Siegfried® also 
mentions model tests on full-scale turbine blade 
roots of the “fir-tree” type. Tests of this type 
reveal that the mode of failure is primarily 
dependent on temperature. 


Some tentative conclusions are permissible 
regarding the general effects of alloy composi- 
tion and heat treatment on the notch stress- 
rupture characteristics of low-alley steels. Ap- 
parently the Cr-Ni-Mo*:4.® steels containing 
from 0.7 to 0.8 Cr, or 0.9 to 1.5 Ni, and up to 1.0 
Mo are extremely notch sensitive in stress- 
rupture tests at 932°F. This is true both in the 
quenched and tempered and in the normalized 
condition. The elimination of nickel results in 
lower creep strengths but greatly reduces the 
notch sensitivity. Further information regard- 
ing the effects of composition and heat treat- 
ment is given by Thum and Richard’. This is for 
a large number of Cr-Mo steels containing vari- 
ous other alloying additions. Data are shown for 
only one fracture time, 10,000 hr, and one tem- 
perature, 932°F. In general, these data confirm 
the previous conclusion regarding the deleteri- 
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CREEP AND STRESS RUPTURE PROPERTIES OF VARIOUS STEELS’ 








Chemical Composition Ruptu e — 
a a Creep Unnotched Reduction, 
| Strength, Strength, Area in es 
Cc Ni Cr | Mo Other Heat Treatment, °F | 1000 psi 1000 psi pet 
| 
0.19 0.68 | 0.38 1652”, Air: 1168°, air | ee ae 13 0.96 
0.14 0.08 0.85 | 0.86 1742°, oil: 122)”, water 38.5 35.5 0.2 0.48 
0.32 | | 0.98 | 0.26 1532°, water: 1130°, air 23 21 | : 1.13 
925 | 0.03 | 1.13 | 1.11 1798°, air: 1184”, air 37 35.5 A 0.86 
0.11 1.53 | 0.72 0.88 1598”, oil: 1094°, air 46 30 1 0.79 
0.14 1.20 | 0.81 1.01 1538°, oil: 1094°, water 34 34 | 3 0.54 
0.15 | 1.48 | 0.87 | 1.03 1796°, air: 1139°, air 44 32.5 1 0.68 
0.20 | 0.91 | 0.78 | 0.94 1742°, air: 1148°, air 51 32 1 0.65 
0.11 0.90 | 1.00 | 0.9V 1742°, water: 1238°, water 40 38.5 | 1.8 0.57 
0.21 0.12 1.10 | 0.68 | 0.07V 1593°, oil: 1310°, air 37 26 | >80 | 1.12 
0.21 1.00 1.01 0.07 V 1742°, oil: 1232°, air 57 32.5 11.5 | 0.88 
0.21 1.00 | 1.01 0.07 V 1742°, air: 1232°, air 57 41 | 5 0.76 
0.22 1.62 0.43 0.39 V 1742°, oil: 1274°, air 50 33 6 1.06 
0.30 0.20 | 1.61 | 1.28 0.1V 1742°, air: 1258°, air 44 35.5 37 } 1.00 
0.31 0.15 2.58 0.26 0.48 V 1552°, water: 1112°, air 27 27 } >60 | 1.00 
0.21 0.24 1.10 0.77 0.2 V, 0.82 Si 1598°, oil: 1258°, air 45.5 38.5 | 60 1.07 
0.22 0.02 | 1.11 | 1.30 0.2 V, 1.02 Si 1598°, oil: 1184°, air 50 36 a 1.10 
0.19 0.21 2.71 0.51 0.74 V, 0.84 W 1940°, air: 1256°, air 50 50 | 3 0.69 
0.21 | 1.65 | 0.45 | 0.7 V,0.56 W 1922°, oil: 1922°, water 45.5 51 | ; 0.50 
0.10 | 19 1.0 | 1427°, air 32.5 40 62 1.25 
0.10 8.4 | 18 0.67 Ti 1886", water 23 45.5 | ose 1.09 
anemones pansuteetermmaenesaninennennamtnanesnemmmanenn nneaemaretmatianegadeentie iessegiemenmmmasiemes tinea eeeeeee 


sus effect of nickel in the amounts mentioned. 
Data are also presented for Cr-Mo steels with 
| to 2.5 Cr and 0.3 to 1.3 Mo, plus various small 
amounts of nickel, silicon, vanadium, and tung- 
sten. These steels were quenched from 1742°R, 
tempered at 1112°F to 1292°F and air cooled. 
[he presence of up to 0.2 Ni did not result in 
notch sensitivity for compositions containing 
0.1 to 0.2 V. The addition of 0.8 to 1.0 Si appears 
to improve notch properties considerably. 

The effect of annealing and spheroidizing on 
he notch and unnotched rupture strength is 
shown by Richardt and by Siebel and Wellin- 
yer®. The notch rupture strength is shown in 
Fig. 2 for an annealed steel. When these data 
are compared with those for the same steel 
the quenched and tempered condition, the an- 
iealed structure exhibits a considerably lower 
rupture strength at short times to rupture. The 
notch strength of the presumably more ductile 
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annealed conditions, however, changes much 
less with increasing rupture time. It is approxi- 
mately 50 pct higher than that of the quenched 
and tempered steel at 500 hr. 

The Cr-Ni-Mo steel in Fig. 3 was also investi- 
gated in the spheroidized condition, Fig. 5. This 
was produced by tempering an oil mania 
specimen for 500 hr at 1256°F. The elongation 
of this structure is much higher than the 
quenched and tempered alloy (compare Figs. 3 
and 5) and rises with increasing time to rup- 
ture. The notch rupture strength of the sphe- 
roidized steel is consistently higher than the 
unnotched strength for all rupture times 
investigated. 

Both the quenched and tempered and the nor- 
malized and stress-relieved structures of Cr-Ni- 
Mo steel are notch sensitive. From the data 
available it is impossible to distinguish be- 
tween these types of heat treatment regarding 
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“IG. 4—-Notched and unnotched stress-rupture characteristics of two commercial 
ead cable sheathing alloys. Calcium lead sheath, 99.7 Pb; chemical lead sheath, 
"9.93 Pb. Curves shown in "A" are results of tests at 110°F, those in "B" of at 932°F. 


‘ests at room temperature. 
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FIG. 5—Spheroidized Cr-Ni-Mo steel 
(0.11 C, 0.7 Cr, 1.5 Ni, 0.88 Mo, 0.22 Si) 
Treatment: 1598°F, oil 
quenched, tempered 500 hr 1256°F. 
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FIG. 6—Rupture strength of Cr-Ni-Mo steel (0.20, 0.8 Cr, 
0.9 Ni, 0.48 Si, 0.9 Mo) at various temperatures. Heat 
treatment: normalized at 1|742°F, stress relieved 1148°F. 


High-heat notch resistance (continued) 


their effect on the notch sensitivity. For the 
previously mentioned group of Cr-Mo steels‘, 
containing small quantities of nickel, vanadium, 
silicon and tungsten, notch sensitivity is more 
pronounced if the quenching temperature is in- 
creased to 1868°F. Also, Cr-Mo steels of this 
group containing additions of 0.7 V and from 
0.35 to 0.50 W are notch sensitive if quenched 
from temperatures near 1900°F. In general, 
heat treatments designed to yield high creep 
strengths increase notch sensitivity. 

Examination of the data revealed several im- 
portant phenomena which may clarify the mech- 
anism of stress-rupture embrittlement and 
notch sensitivity in low alloy steels. 

(1) The unnotched ductility and the notch 
strength pass through a minimum at long times 
to rupture, Fig. 3 

(2) Annealed and spheroidized steels are not 
notch sensitive, Figs. 3 and 5. 

(3) Influence on the room-temperature im- 
pact strength of heating at 932°F for various 
times up to 9000 hr is given? for several low- 
alloy steels. Brittle Cr-Ni-Mo steels of the type 
shown in Fig. 3 exhibit a distinct mininum in 
impact strength at 5000 hr. In contrast, the im- 
pact properties of a Cr-No-V steel, ductile in 
stress-rupture tests, remain practically con- 
stant with increased heating time. 

(4) Low-alloy steel specimens held at a con- 
stant load at 932°F for various lengths of time® 
reveal a progressive loss of room temperature 
impact strength with increasing time under 
load. This damage is most pronounced for the 
brittle Cr-Ni-Mo steels. It can be partly recov- 
ered by a reheat treatment of the creep 
specimens. 
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May be a precipitation reaction 


These phenomena point to time-dependent 
and reversible structural changes. They are pri- 
marily responsible for the stress-rupture em. 
brittlement and consequent notch sensitivity jn 
low-alloy steels. Such a change could be aq 
precipitation reaction. 

To study the problem as a precipitation re- 
action, the relative effects of both time and tem- 
perature on the notch rupture sensitivity must 
be known. Data which would reveal this are 
very meager. However, notch and unnotched 
stress-rupture tests are reported* for a Cr-Nj- 
Mo steel at several temperatures. 

A conventional plot of these data is shown in 
Fig. 6. From the curves in Fig. 6, the notch rup- 
ture strength ratios have been plotted in Fig. 7 
This was done to indicate more clearly the ef- 
fects of temperature. 


Exact nature of precipitate unknown 

If a precipitation reaction is responsible for 
the stress-rupture embrittlement of low-alloy 
steels, the exact nature of the precipitate can- 
not be stated on the basis of the evidence pub- 
lished. Loss of impact energy in specimens 
heated for various lengths of time between 900° 
and 1000°F has already been associated with 
the type of precipitation thought to cause tem- 
per brittlemess. However, it must be remem- 
bered that these steels contain molybdenum 
well in excess of the amount believed to be suf- 
ficient to eliminate temper brittleness in the 
ordinary sense!®, 

The only rupture texts which clearly reveal 
the influence of notch geometry are for 9 tin-6 
cadmium!!, These tests show that notch depth 
has negligible effect for depths between 36 and 
58 pet. The data for this alloy have been re- 
plotted, Fig. 8. This provides the variation of 
the notch rupture strength ratio with notch 
sharpness for two times to rupture. For com- 
parison, curves for room temperature notch ten- 
sile tests on an SAE 3140 steel!? have been added 

The curve in Fig. 8 for the steel with a 
190,000-psi strength level is typical for a notch- 
ductile metal, which exhibits only the strength- 
ening effect. The 100-hr notch rupture-strength 
ratio curve for the Sn-Cd alloy foliows the same 
trend. In both cases an initial strengthening is 
indicated by an increase in the notch strength 
ratio with increasing notch sharpness up to 4 
notch sharpness of approximately six. For the 
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FIG. 7—Notch rupture strength ratio for Cr-Ni-Mo steel 
(0.2 C, 0.8 Cr, 0.9 Ni, 0.48 Si, 0.9 Mo) at various tempera 
tures. Normalized at 1742°F, stress relieved at 1148°F. 
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r notch sharpnesses, the notch strength 
decrease only slightly. 
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Sharper notch reduces strength ratio 


ne case of a metal that is weakened by 
ching is illustrated in Fig. 8B. Curves are 
wn for 1000-hr notch-rupture tests on the 
Sn-Cd alloy and for notch-tensile tests on the 
SAE 8140 steel, heat-treated to a strength of 
240,000 psi. At this high strength level, the SAE 

40 steel is notch-brittle. Weakening in either 

se is exhibited only if the notch sharpness 
exceeds a certain value. Below this point, 
the strengthening effect predominates. Higher 
notch sharpnesses, however, decrease the notch 
strength ratio rapidly. This decrease occurs ata 
rate that depends on the ductility under the 
conditions of notching. 

An explanation of the trend of these curves in 
terms of the known facts regarding the stress 
and strain states in notched bars is given in the 
full NACA survey?. However, the influences of 
notch geometry are essentially the same in rup- 
ture tests as in room temperature tensile tests. 

The data presented here cover only a very re- 
stricted range of materials. The effects of the 
important temperature variables have not been 
at all thoroughly investigated. 

It would seem that low alloy steels are weak- 
ened by notches when creep loaded if the un- 
notched ductility is less than 2 or 3 pct. How- 
ever, whether ductilities higher than these val- 
ues always mean freedom from notch sensitivity 
awaits further investigation. This statement 
can be based on the notch brittleness observed 
in tensile tests of presumably highly ductile 
low-alloy steels. It is further supported by some 
stress-rupture results presented by Smith, Seens 
and Dulis'* for a quenched and tempered, Cr-Ni- 
Mo-V steel. At 700°F, although the unnotched 
rupture ductility is always above 10 pet, thread 
failures were encountered. 


A definite knowledge of the effects of notch 
geometry on the notch rupture strength of vari- 
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FIG. 8—How notch rupture strength ratio depends on notch 
sharpness in static tensile and rupture tests. In “A”, fe- 
sults typical for notch ductile material are shown. In "B", 
results typical for notch brittle material. 


ous types of alloy steel should be distinctly 
helpful to the designer concerned with fasten- 
ing problems at elevated temperatures. It should 
be possible to develop design limits for notches 
of various sharpnesses. 

The mechanism of stress-rupture embrittle- 
ment as influenced by composition and heat 
treatment requires further clarification. Invest- 
tigations are needed to establish development 
of embrittlement as a function of time and 
temperature. The structural changes which 
may accompany such embrittlement must be 
determined. 
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Titanium does tricks— 


TITANIUM 


Aids Silver Brazing 


By Arnold S. Rose 


Research & Development Div. 


|-T-E Circuit Breaker Co. 
Philadelphia 


Non-brazing qualities of titanium have proved helpful in silver soldering o 


type 321 stainless steel assembly in a fused potassium chloride-sodium chloride 


salt bath. Titanium strips around assembly act as dams and hold the silver 


solder in place. The salt bath operates at 1350°F. Rings must be replaced 


after 25 hr exposure to the corrosive salt bath. 


ecause of the refractory nature of its oxide, 
B it has been impossible to braze titanium and 
its alloys using commercially available fluxes. 
Silver solder will not wet the titanium surface 
and displays a complete lack of bonding. This 
inability to braze to titanium has led to a suc- 
cessful application of titanium sheet metal in 
salt bath silver brazing of stainless steel. 


¢ 


An inner and outer flange and cylinder 0! 
type 321 stainless steel Fig. 1 are joined by 
silver solder in production quantities. The braz- 
ing process uses a molten salt bath of potas- 
sium-chloride sodium chloride mixture operat- 
ing at 1350° F. Mating surfaces are pre-fluxed 
and a ring of silver solder placed on the upper 
ledge of the flange. Following a further addition 


FIG. |--Type 32! stainless steel tube and inner and outer flanges are shown before assembly, left. Right are 
sembled parts with silver solder in place ready for brazing. Parts quickly reach uniform temperature in salt bath. 
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FIG. 2—Titanium dam ring proved answer to difficult silver brazing job. Rings hold solder in place while assembly is 
brazed in fused salt bath, are easily removed after brazing. Silver solder does not bond to titanium. 


of flux, the part is dried to eliminate moisture in 
the flux and then immersed in molten salt. 

The advantage of salt bath heating for braz- 
ing a joint of this sort is that parts quickly 
reach a uniform temperature—in this instance 
5 min. is sufficient for brazing. A major disad- 
vantage is that the solder ring, which has a 
higher thermal conductivity, is heated to its 
melting temperature considerably faster than 
the stainless steel parts being brazed. 

Upon becoming molten and finding no recep- 
tive joint, a large portion of silver solder rolls 
off. Only an insufficient amount is left to pro- 
vide alloy when the parent parts reach tempera- 
ture. Solution of this problem proved difficult 
since the parts could not be redesigned. Pre- 
placed silver solder shim stock or internal 
grooves for silver solder wire could not be used. 
A temporary solution involved use of a stain- 
less steel cylindrical sheet. This formed a reser- 
voir to contain the molten silver solder until the 
stainless steel joint attained required brazing 
temperature. To prevent soldering of the stain- 
less steel dam ring, it was oxidized by heating 
in air to 2000°F for about 15 min. 

Ik irther deterrent to wetting and possible 
brazing of the dam to the parts was provided by 

‘oating of magnesium oxide powder. This was 
‘pplied over the oxidized surface prior to as- 
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sembly. Placement of the dam rings, silver 
solder and flanges is shown in Fig. 2. 

This method proved only partially successful. 
In spite of precautions, the removal frequently 
involved destruction of the dam and occasional 
damage to the cylinder assembly. To meet this 
problem a set of titanium rings for brazing both 
inner and outer flanges was designed Rc 70 
titanium strips, 1-in. wide x 0.062-in. thick, were 
rolled and made into rings of required diameter. 
The ends were inert-arc butt-welded under an 
argon atmosphere. To facilitate removal of the 
inner ring after the brazing operation, several 
holes were drilled around the ring into which 
removal hooks could be inserted. The outer 
titanium ring was readily accessible and could 
be removed by prying gently. 

Service life of the titanium is limited only by 
the corrosive effects of the molten chlorides in 
the salt bath. Pitting first becomes noticeable 
after about 1 hr immersion at the 1350°F braz- 
ing temperature. After 25 hr of exposure to the 
bath, the corrosion is so severe that replacement 
of the bands is necessary. Inasmuch as the bath 
affords protection from the air at elevated tem- 
peratures, no embrittlement caused by nitrogen 
or oxygen is noted. Similar use of titanium could 
probably be made with oven or induction 
brazing. 
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Auto cams hardened faster— 


Flame hardener 
TREATS CAMS 


AT HIGH SPEEDS 


By W. G. Patton 
Asst. Technical Editor 


Automatic transmission cams are being flame-hardened at close to 


550 pieces per hr on an automatic machine at Buick Motor Div. After 


loading, operator starts automatic hardening cycle. Oxygen-propane 


flame brings cams to heat. Parts are dropped into oil quench, then 


conveyed out of machine and deposited in tote pans. 


3-spindle automatic oxygen-propane flame- 
' hardening machine at Buick Motor Div. is 
simultaneously hardening six and eight internal 
lobes of three different automatic transmission 
cams at the rate of nearly 550 parts per hr. 

A simple loading fixture permits one operator 
to load the parts with minimum physical effort. 
The heating cycle functions automatically after 
the part is loaded in the fixture and the operator 
pushes a button to start the cycle. 

After flame treatment cams are deposited in 
an oil quench inside the machine. Parts are de- 
livered from the quench by a woven wire belt 
conveyer. Continuous longitudinal guides on the 
conveyer belt and the arrangement of stripper 
rings on the work-holding spindles make it pos- 
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sible for each of three sizes of cams to be placed 
in the separate lanes of the conveyer. Each size 
of cam is deposited at the take-off end of the 
conveyer into separate tote pans. 

Since only one machine is required to handle 
three different cams, considerable floor space is 
saved. In addition, the number of rejects has 
been reduced as compared with the hardening 
method previously employed. 

The unusual flexibility of the installation is 
accomplished by making each heating unit func- 
tion independently. Surface temperature of the 
part is controlled within +5° F through a0 
electronic system. 

Precise control of the hardening operation 
in the Cincinnati Flamatic hardening machine 
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chieved by the use of a thermopile. Focused 
ie work, this sensitive instrument controls 
heating cycle. The necessity for fast-acting 
rols is indicated by the fact that surface 
eratures of the cams may be raised as much 
00° F in 1 sec. 
[Three different size cams are required for 
ous Buick cars. The over-riding clutch cam 
has six lobes; another transmission cam hard- 
.J on the same machine has eight lobes. 
Internal recesses of each cam ring must be 
hardened while leaving the adjacent area soft. 
Hardness must be sufficient to withstand the 
high pressure of over-riding clutch rollers. 
Where holes are drilled at right angles to cam 
face, high ductility is required to avoid cracking 
surface. Heating time ranges from 9 to 12 sec, 
loading requires 3 to 4 sec. 
Gas is supplied from outdoor tanks. A station- 
tank holds 1000 gal of propane. Two trailer 
ts carry 20,000 cu ft of oxygen each. Ap- 
proximately 14 cu ft of propane and *% cu ft of 
oxygen are required per cam. The ratio of one 
part propane to three parts oxygen produces a 
reducing flame so that little or no scale results. 
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Propane gas provides heat for hardening treatment. 
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The steels specified for this application in- 
clude SAE 1062 and 4063. During recent months 
it has been necessary to switch to other alloy 
grades. Preliminary tests indicate that the 
change in alloy steel compositions will be ac- 
complished without too much difficulty. The 
machine is adaptable for nearly all types of 
alloy or carbon steel. 

The hardness pattern for the cams must be 
closely held. The production on a _ repetitive 
basis of a definite hardness pattern depends 
upon the precise control of work surface tem- 
perature obtained with the electronically-oper- 
ated temperature control instrument. 

The hardened surface of the cam lobe mea- 
sures 6342 Rc at a distance 0.015 below the 
surface. A hardness of 60 Rc is developed 0.080 
in. below the surface. 

Operating experience shows that selected sur- 
faces hardened by this method have minimum 
distortion. The practice of combining machine 
tools with heat treating tools at Buick has re- 
sulted in higher production with lower capital 
investment, less labor and maintenance costs 
and increased output per sq ft of floor space. 


rem, 


FLAME HARDENER at Buick Motor Div. handles heat treatment of transmission cams at close to 550 pieces per hr. 
Atter loading, machine cycle is automatic. Parts fall into oil quench, are conveyed to tote boxes. INSET—Oxygen- 
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Bazookas on the merry-g0-round— 


Bazooka 
rocket motor testing 


NOW FULLY AUTOMATIC 


By H. E. Stein 


Development engineer 
Denison Engineering Co. 
Columbus, Ohio 


A standard, |5-ton capacity, 12-station rotary press has been especially tooled so 
that one operator can test 600 3.5 in. rocket motors an hour, at pressures up to 
25,000 psi. Safety controls, wrenching, testing, stamping of satisfactory parts and 


rejection of failures are all completely automatic. 


CLOSE-UP of rotary, 12-station testing machine. Rocket 
motor body may be seen in station at left, ready to be 
removed. At right are two empty stations and beyond 
them is a rocket motor being "“wrenched-in." 


he need for adequate anti-tank ammunition at 

the outbreak of the Korean conflict placed the 
production of the now famous 3.5-in. rocket 
high on the priority list. This larger rocket, re- 
placing the 2.36-in. type called for new and 
faster testing, along with improvements in pro- 
duction methods. 

Such high-powered rockets must be internally 
tested prior to assembly, at pressures to 25,000 
psi. Major tests include those of the rocket 
motor body and the closure plug, to which the 
war head of the rocket is threaded. 

Although temporary equipment was immedi- 
ately put into operation, the search for im- 
proved methods began. One of the first of the 
improved machines is already in operation al 
McKeesport, Pa., in the Christy Park Works of 
National Tube Div., U. S. Steel Co., McKeesport, 
Pa., in the Christy Park Works of National Tube 
Div., U. S. Steel Co. Similar equipment is, oF 
soon Will be installed in other production lines 
devoted to this critical munitions items. 

The hydraulic “Multipress”, a product o! 
Denison Engineering Co., Columbus, Ohi 
chosen for the basic machine. It is equi! 
with a rotary index table hydraulically pow: 
by a fluid motor, interlocked with the hyd 
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stem of the press. The index table is a Geneva- 
en, 12-station type. 
he first test machine was made for the mo- 
ody. Each fixture was designed as an in- 
ual intensifier unit amplifying approxi- 
ely ten times the force brought to bear by the 
n press ram. A 15-ton capacity press operat- 
at 2500 psi therefore produces 25,000 psi in- 
rnal pressure within each motor body. The 
ress ram descends, actuating the inner plunger 
the intensifier. This gives each part a 2-sec 
test 

Methods used prior to this time produced ap- 
proximately 100 tests per hr. These were more 
r less emergency devices rigged to handle the 
testing until something better could be obtained. 
Each motor body had to be threaded onto the 
fixture, air expelled from the intensifier fixture, 
tested at the required pressure, stamped with 
an inspection mark and then removed from the 
fixture. Manually accomplished, the job was a 
time-consuming affair requiring six to seven 
workers for each machine. 

The new machines provide completely auto- 
matic operation except for the initial placement 
of the part in the fixture and its removal. The 
‘wrenching-in” operation is achieved by the use 
f a fluid motor drive which powers a torque 
wrench, consisting of an hydraulically powered 
expanding collet. The torque wrench is moved 
up and down automatically. 


At the next station, the fixture is filled with 


oil, purging air from the fixture for the testing 


operation. Here again, the filling valve is auto- 
matically opened as the filling device is lowered 
to the top of the fixture. 

The index table then revolves to the station 
directly beneath the press ram and the intensi- 





SINGLE OPERATOR can test 600 3.5-in. “bazooko" rocket 
motor bodies an hour with this equipment, at pressures up 
25,000 psi. Unit can be easily retooled for either new 


*t types or design changes. 
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SAME BASIC PRESS is being used here to test closure plugs 
for the 3.5-in. rocket motor. Parts are mounted horizontally 
in this case, 'wrenched-in" by fluid-driven collets. 


fier plunger is depressed by the ram. When the 
plunger is fully depressed, an electric time- 
delay circuit effects a 2-sec dwell. If the part 
proves satisfactory, the inspection punch, 
cocked mechanically and automatically released 
by a solenoid, stamps the part as approved. If 
the part fails, the pressure is relieved as the de- 
fective motor body releases oil. The plunger con- 
tacts an electrical switch that automatically 
opens the circuit, stopping the press and causing 
a warning light in front of the press to light. 

This automatic safety feature locks the elec- 
trical circuit of the press. This can be opened 
only through the use of a key retained by the 
responsible ordnance inspector. Since defective 
parts are handled only by this inspector, care- 
lessness is disposing of them is almost com- 
pletely eliminated. 


Proper wrenching assured 


In addition to the safety control which auto- 
matically spots defective parts, another device 
assures proper wrenching action as the part is 
positioned for testing. If the adaptor plug does 
not thread into the fixture properly, the press is 
instantly stopped. If this plug were not securely 
seated, it could be blown from the fixture with 
violent force. 

This safety device consists of a limit switch 
controlling the electrical circuit of the press 
motor. It is placed so that if the part is fully 
turned into the fixture, it will clear the switch. 
If the plug is not threaded properly, the limit 
switch is actuated. This opens the circuit and 
stops the press. The operator can manually cor- 
rect this condition when it occurs. 

Tested parts are automatically de-wrenched 
at the last station. The operator need turn the 
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DEFECTIVE motor body shown after 25,000 psi test. Machine 
is automatically stopped and locked when such a failure 
occurs, and the part can only be removed by the author- 
ized inspector, with his special key. 


part by hand only a thread or two to remove it 
from the fixture. With one operator, the new ma- 
chine tests over 600 parts per hr. 

In the test just described, only the plain sec- 
tion of the body is tested, using lubricating oil 


as the testing medium. Another test subjects the 
internal threaded section of the motor body to 
a 14,000 psi test. Soluble oil and water is used, 
providing an even more critical inspection of 
the threaded section. 

In a similar set up, the closure plugs are 
tested. The closure plug is the connecting 
element between motor body and the war head. 
It must withstand a hydrostatic testing pressure 
of 18,000 psi. 

The operation parallels that of the motor body 
in that torque wrenching, filling the fixture with 
oil, testing, marking with the inspection stamp 
and de-wrenching are all handled automatically, 
Again the operator is required only to remove 
the tested part and start the threads of the part 
to be tested. 


Time, costs, space, manpower reduced 


This unit is also a 10-ton capacity Multipress 
equipped with a hydraulically driven and con- 
trolled index table. The plug is threaded into 
the side of the fixture and positioned for the 
testing operation by a fluid motor-driven ex- 
panding collet. 

Every specification set up by the Ordnance 
Corps has been met in this new equipment and 
the savings in production time, equipment cost, 
floor space and manpower more than justify its 
use. 

The basic power medium and interlocked con- 
tro] system is standard with this type equip- 
ment. This means that if the parts being tested 
are made obsolete in the future, only the tooling 
is scrapped. 

Similar developments in testing equipment of 
this type are underway for use in the produc- 
tion of other rockets and their components. 


No diamond grinding with brazed chipbreaker 


onservation of diamond wheels can be helped 
; through use of brazed-on carbide chip- 
breakers. As a substitute for ground chipbreak- 
ers, this type has been found to give satisfactory 
service. 

In one shop which needed chipbreakers on 
some tools but had no suitable grinder, a car- 
bide tip worn thin in long service was brazed on 
and proved satisfactory. Since then, other shops 
have taken up the idea as a means of conserva- 
tion during the present diamond wheel shortage. 
Rather than looking for scraps of suitable size, 
Kennametal scraper blanks are frequently used. 

Any shop equipped with a brazing torch, 
brazing material, and borax flux can easily 
attach its own chipbreakers. To aid in position- 
ing the scraper blank during brazing, a piece of 
graphite can be used. It has an offset milled to 
desired chipbreaker width. 
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Carbide scraper blank 
brazed on fop of tip 


SCRAPER BLANK or other carbide piece of suitable siz® 
can be brazed on to a carbide cutting tip to ™ - 6 
chipbreaker. No grinding on diamond wheel is neece?. 
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Four ways around the diamond shortage — 


\ MACHINING 


TECHNIQUES EVALUATED 


By George Elwers 
Machinery Editor 


way out of the worsening industrial dia- 

mond bort shortages is shown by an 
evaluation of four new processes for grinding 
sintered carbides. The electrolytic electro- 
sparking, electro-arcing, and ultrasonic proc- 
esses, singly or in combination, eliminate the 
need for diamond grinding in some cases, and 
drastically reduce wheel consumption in others. 
The processes also show promise for forming 
and finishing other hard-to-machine materials 
besides carbides. 

An evaluation of the potentials of the new 
processes has been made for the Defense Dept. 
by a special panel of the National Academy of 
Sciences — National Research Council. Eight 
specific important operations, where new proc- 
‘sses for machining and grinding may be need- 
ed have been considered. For each of these 
operations, at least one of the new processes 
appears to offer possibilities. For shaping and 
‘inishing dies, two of the processes are already 
in commercial use. Table I summarizes the 
status and potentials of the processes for the 
‘ht operations, as reported by the panel. 
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Four new machining and grinding processes have 
been evaluated by the National Research Council. 
Electrolytic, electro-arcing, electro-sparking, and 
ultrasonic processes show promise for such applica- 
tions as carbide tool grinding, titanium jet engine 
disc machining, and rifling gun barrels. Since the 
eight applications analyzed all require or might 
require diamond wheel grinding, these new proc- 
esses seem like the answer to the growing diamond 


bort shortage. Two are in commercial use. 


The importance of each operation in terms of 
consumption of diamond bort is also shown in 
Table I. Diamond bort has been essential in 
shaping, finishing, and sharpening cemented 
carbide for use. But the shortage of diamond 
bort appears to be worsening, with no relief in 
sight. In 1951, consumption of bort exceeded 
supply by 500,000 carats. Expected increases in 
supply from the mines failed to materialize and 
in the opinion of the National Production 
Authority, cannot be counted on in the future. 
Reclamation of diamond bort increased in 1951, 
but further large increases seem unlikely. 

Added to this gloomy picture is the possibil- 
ity of huge use of carbides in defense applica- 
tions. Carbide projectile cores are now in lim- 
ited production, and carbide jet engine turbine 
blades are in the experimental stage. But either 
use could grow to the point where there are not 
enough diamonds in the world to grind all the 
pieces that would be made. Should these appli- 
cations prove desirable, an alternative to dia- 
mond grinding would be essential. 

One of the most promising of the new proc- 
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New machining techniques (continued) 


esses is electrolytic grinding. In this process 
the grinding wheel can be simply a metal disc, 
rotated very close to the workpiece but not 
touching it. An electrolytic cell is formed with 
the wheel as the cathode, the work as the anode, 
and an electrolyte supplied in the same manner 
as coolant is now applied in grinding. Local 
heating of the workpiece is low, and the cathode 
is not consumed. The process seems especially 
suited for removing stock from large surface 
areas. Its application for small surfaces or 
small, deep hole drilling, seems limited. 

The second new method, electro-sparking, is 
already in commercial use. The workpiece is 
one of the electrodes in an electric circuit; a 
properly shaped electrode in the other. Between 
the two, a rapid series of sparks or arcs is form- 
ed, in a non-conducting fluid. The electrode is 
consumed at a relatively high rate. The sparks 
cause a mechanical separation of particles from 
the work surface. Since metal removal is me- 
chanical and takes place in a bath of fluid, there 
is no local heating. 


Best suited for holes 

This method is particularly suited for form- 
ing holes relatively small in diameter and deep, 
of any shape. 

Electro-arcing is also an electro-mechanical 
process for removing metal. In this case, an arc 
is struck and maintained between the electrode 
and the work, using direct current and a mod- 
erately conducting fluid. The work is the anode. 
and the cathode, a shaped electrode, is con- 
sumed slowly. 

The special application of this method is cut- 
off, for hard metals and carbides. In pure 
electro-arcing, somewhat rough finishes are 
obtained. 


Used in commercial machines 


There has been much publicity on certain 
electro-mechanical machining processes such as 
Method X and Elox. Most of these, when de- 
signed for actual shaping operations and not 
simply broken tap removal, are of the electro- 
sparking class. Others appear to have charac- 
teristics of both the electro-sparking and elec- 
tro-arcing class. None of these machines is 
widely available commercially yet. They are 
presently being produced in limited quantities 
for evaluation in various applications. 

The three processes described above use elec- 
tric current directly to obtain their action, and 
require workpieces which conduct electricity. 
Therefore they can’t be used for most ceramics. 
In the ultrasonic process, it is abrasive action 
which removes the metal. 

The finely-divided abrasive is fed in a liquid 
medium between the tool and the work. The 
rubbing action is gained by vibrating the tool 
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rapidly. Vibration frequency is as high ag 
29,000 cycles per second. Amplitude is low: only 
a few thousandths of an inch. The abrasive jg 
ordinarily relatively low-cost 280-grit boron 
carbide. The tool is consumed in the process 
The largest single consumer of diamond bort 
is for diamond grinding of single-point tools 
consisting of carbide tips on steel shanks 
Though the shank is ground separately with 
aluminum oxide wheels, the tip requires dia. 
mond grinding. This is usually a flat offhand 
grinding operation, although machine grinding 
can be used. The effective area of grinding js 
usually small, and the depth is also small. 


Sharp edges, good finish required 


The specifications for such work usually re- 
quire that no cracks be visible at 200X magnif- 
cation, and that surface finish be better than 50 
micro inches rms. Sharp edges are important, 

Where tool grinding is limited to offhand 
work, only the electrolytic method, or combina- 
tions of electrolytic and abrasive grinding, 
show promise. Conventional grinding machines 
with metal-bonded diamond wheels can be con- 
verted through addition of electrical equipment 
and electrolyte handling facilities. Such conver- 
sions are being made, the machines to operate 
in sharpening single point tools by a combina- 
tion of abrasive and electrolytic grinding. The 
electrolytic method produces no cracks and a 
fine surface finish. Its ability to produce sharp 
edges has not as yet, however, been fully 
evaluated. 

With machine grinding, the electro-sparking 
and ultrasonic techniques can also be used for 


TABLES | 
CURRENT AND POTENTIAL APPLICATIONS 


Process Evaluation of 
Applicability* 


Current 
Diamond 


Bort Elec- 
Con- | Diamond] Elec- | tro- | Elec- 
sump- Wheel tro- | snark-| tro- | Ultra- 
Operation tion, pct | Grinding | tytic ing | arcing | sonic 


DOR 66 ottaak ate 30 A B B c B 
Grinding single-point | 
tool chipbreakers.... 20 A B B c B 
Sharpening milling 
cutters & broaches. .. 15 a B B c B 
Grinding projectile 
SRE a B B c B 
Shaping & finishing dies 4 A D A D | A 
Forming turbine bucket 
root sections........ B . 
Rifling gun barrels... . 0 B | 8 
Machining & grinding | 
turbine compressor 
SED: <cxdcchnvexaen 0 B B B c B 


* A—Currently in use on production scale. 
B—Appears applicable. Promising but limited experimental data t date, 
C—Questionable applicability. Future developments might make nore 


promising. . 
D—Limited applicability or not applicable. No promise in present siale, 
deve! zpment. 
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nding single-point tools. The cutting time 

» electro-sparking may be excessive, and 
‘ting low-microinch surfaces may be expen- 
». The ultrasonic technique produces good 
<yrfaces With no cracks. Again, however, the 
ability to produce sharp corners needs to be 
tested. Pure electro-arcing produces finishes too 
rough for tools. However a combination electro- 
arcing and electrolytic process may prove 
suitable. 

Chipbreakers are ground on some carbide 
tips, and present a different problem than 
crinding the tool areas. The effective grinding 
area is much smaller. The same type of sur- 
face specifications, and sharp corner require- 
ments, apply. This use accounts for 20 pct of 
diamond bort consumption. Machine grinding 
is required. 


Wi 


t 


May be cheaper than grinding 


The ultrasonic process appears especially 
promising for this application. The cost will 
probably be lower than for grinding the tool 
angles by this method. The ability to produce 
the necessary sharp corners has not yet been 
studied. 

The electrolytic and electro-sparking tech- 
niques also appear to have application for chip- 
breaker grinding. Conventional grinding ma- 
chines could be converted for electrolytic 
grinding. In this case, again, the cutting time 
of electro-sparking might make it expensive. 

Many milling cutters and broaches have in- 
serted carbide teeth, which are in effect indi- 
vidual single-point tools. They are usually 
removed and ground separately with diamond 
wheels. This consumes about 15 pct of this 
country’s diamond bort total. 

The operation is always machine grinding, 
in a special type of setup. For this work, as 
in grinding single-point tools, the electrolytic, 
electro-sparking, and ultrasonic processes show 
promise. The electro-arcing process has ques- 
tionable value here. 

The problem of grinding carbide projectile 
cores is different from the above applications, 
since the area to be ground is relatively large. 
At present this use accounts for only 5 pct of 
diamond bort. But the use of these cores might 
increase substantially in the future, and would 
probably become very large in case of full- 
scale war. All of the processes except electro- 
arcing appear suitable for this work, though 
ittle actual testing has been done. 

Many wire drawing, textile, punching, and 
blanking dies are made of carbide or with car- 
ice inserts. This type of use currently re- 
q lires 4 pet of the diamond bort consumption 
‘or grinding, but is increasing. Electro-spark- 
ng machines are already in commercial use 
‘or shaping and finishing such dies. Several 
\trasonic machines are also in commercial use 
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on this application. Both appear more versatile 
for this use than diamond wheel grinding. For 
producing shaped holes, they are much more 
satisfactory. The other two methods, electro- 
lytic and electro-arcing, appear to have little 
or no application possibilities in this field. 

A large potential exists in the use of carbide 
jet engine turbine buckets, or blades. These 
must be strong at high temperatures, and many 
materials are under investigation to replace 
the alloys now used. Carbides and ceramics 
have promise, and potential requirements run 
into millions of units. 

Diamond form grinding on these blades is 
expected to be too slow and expensive. The 
electro-sparking, ultrasonic, and electrolytic 
processes appear to be capable of performing 
at least some of the finishing operations on 
carbide blades. 

Another jet engine component problem is 
finishing of compressor discs. Titanium alloys 
are being considered for these discs, and these 
present grinding problems. Aluminum oxide 
wheels are consumed very rapidly in grinding 
this material, and diamond grinding apparently 
would be too slow and expensive. For this 
application, with the possible exception of 
electro-arcing, the new processes appear very 
promising. The electrolytic process has par- 
ticular promise. 


RECENT RELATED IRON AGE ARTICLES 
New Method For Drilling Dies, July 10, 1947, p. 64. 
Metal Cutting Techniques, Sept. 11, 1947, p. 185. 
Electro-Mechanical Method X “Machines'' Carbides, 


Hard Alloys, July 26, 1951, p. 65. 


What You Can Do About The Diamond Wheel Short- 
age, March 6, 1952, p. 203. 

Russians Machine Bearing Balls Electro-mechanically, 
March 13, p. 98. 





Another potential defense application is 
rifling machine gun barrels. Defense prep- 
arations are rapidly upping the production 
requirements for this operation, so faster 
methods of rifling are desirable. The electro- 
sparking and ultrasonic techniques may find 
application in this work. The other two proc- 
esses do not appear to be of value for rifling. 

Except in die work, none of the new processes 
is in commercial use, although the familiar 
electric equipment for such work as removing 
broken taps is usually a form of electro-arcing 
equipment. A limited number of machines for 
utilization of the various processes, individually 
and in certain combinations, are becoming 
available. There seems to be urgent reason for 
accelerated development of machines, and test- 
ing of machines on these eight, and other 
applications. 
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When is stainless magnetic?— 





MAGNETIC 
Type 416 retains || PROPERTIES 
AT 450°F 





By R. H. Esling 


Research Laboratories 
Bendix Aviation Corp. 
Detroit 


Studies of type 416 stainless for use in a controller governing 


a high-temperature, high-pressure corrosive fluid system show 


that this alloy's magnetic properties undergo no significant 


change. Amount of hysteresis is slightly decreased at 450°F. 


A specially designed, Fahy-type permeameter was used in tests. 


quipment controlling high-temperature, high- 
pressure corrosive fluid systems requires 

a corrosion-resistant, magnetic material. The 
alloy would be used in electromagnetic-hydrau- 
lic controllers. Type 416 stainless steel was 
tested at a temperature of 450°F. The results 


were compared to similar test data taken at 
room temperature. 

The permeameter and associated electrical 
circuit were designed to have sufficient versa- 
tility to test any steel whose normal induction 
curve lies below 160 kilomaxwells per sq in. 





SPECIALLY DESIGNED, Fahy-type permeameter that was used in elevated temperature studies of type 416 stainles 
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Graph 


HYSTERESIS curves derived from published room tempera- 
ture data and tests at 450°F on type 416 stainless. 
“A® shows the curves developed from tests at 80°F. Graph 


the curves developed from tests at 450°F. Curve "C" 
shows how closely the results at these two temperatures 
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of magnetic intensity 


a range 


over 
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values up to 180 amp turns per in. Had type 416 


parallel each other when plotted together. 


This 


stainless proved magnetically unsatisfactory at 
high temperature, other steels could have been 


studied. 
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show at the left of the permeameter. Be- 
specimen material. 


ln this permeameter, a direct current flowing 
ss each of the three bar specimens. Their 
‘of this potential, magnetic flux is present 

h of the specimens. The amount of flux is 
‘ion of the applied magnetic potential and 


in the magnetizing coil (the back coil in accom- 
panying photo) creates a magnetic potential 
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Type 416 magnetic properties (continued) 


magnetizing current will change the magnetic 
potential and, thus, the flux. 

Such changes are shown in the accompanying 
table. Actually, changes in the magnetic poten- 
tial per inch of specimen length, termed the 
magnetic intensity, are listed for each change 
in magnetizing current. Associated changes in 
magnetic flux density are also listed. The flux 
density is the flux per unit specimen cross- 
sectional area. 

No significant change was observed in the 
normal induction properties of this material 
when its temperature was raised to 450°F. The 
adjacent drawings show the hysteresis curves 
plotted from the room temperature data and 
the 450°F tests. The normal induction curve is 
plotted as the locus of the tips of successively 
decreasing hysteresis loops. For the normal 
induction curve, points in the negative quadrant 
have been reflected into the positive quadrant. 

A method from the literature* was used for 
plotting points on the hysteresis curve. Room 
temperature data and similar data taken at 


*Smith, A. W., ‘Electrical Measurements in Theory and Applica- 
tion," McGraw-Hill Book Co., Inc., New York, 1948, p. 258. 





—-NEW BOOKS — 


“The Making, Shaping and Treating of Steel,” 6th 

edition. Few volumes have attained the position 
of honor in the steel industry held by “Making 
and Shaping.” As a definitive reference, a com- 
pendium of basic information, past and pres- 
ent, in the iron and steel industry, the book has 
no equal. Of the many reference books which 
come to this office each year, few are so con- 
stantly sought after as this one. 
The latest edition adds to the steelmaking 
reference the crowded technical and scientific 
advances of the steel industry during the past 
10 years. The edition has been under prepara- 
tion for 2 years and is based on the original 
text by J. M. Camp and C. B. Francis. 

Technological progress in steelmaking in the 
past decade covers a broad field: New, tougher 
steels developed for war service; faster steel- 
making methods; revisions of steel composi- 
tions to conserve alloying elements in a new na- 
tional emergency. These many changes involve 
not only new conceptions of steel as a material, 
but also practical ways of applying it success- 
fully. 

Authorities in each steelmaking field aided 
in preparing the new edition. Each of its 38 
chapters, subdivided into sections, is as nearly 
independent of the others as possible. With 
more than 23,000 listings, the index of the 
sixth edition is cross-referenced and covers 
148 pages. Most of the more than 700 illus- 
trations are new and were selected to provide 
greater clarity and detail. 
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450°F are in close agreement. Corresponding 
hysteresis loops show a slightly smaller area at 
450°F. 

This specially designed permeameter js of 
the Fahy type. Data is taken when this per- 
meameter is in equilibrium with a temperature- 
regulated oven. Three specimens are accommo- 
dated simultaneously by the permeameter yoke, 
making it possible to take hysteresis data from 
three specimens in fairly rapid succession. 
When the oven temperature is changed to a 
different value, the three specimens reach equi- 
librium together with the new temperature, 
thus expediting the test program. 

The permeameter is adaptable to a compara- 
tive study. The three specimens might be of 
different materials. 

Research and development trends indicate 
that more data on temperature influence in 
magnetic properties should become available. 
This simple adaptation of a proved device 
should be able to produce such data with rela- 
tively little fuss. 

The information on which this article is 
based was obtained in working on a government 
sub-contract with the Westinghouse Electric 
Corp. 


Representative of the tremendous strides in 
the industry made during recent years, is a 
chapter on principles of heat treatment of steel. 
The work of Bain, Davenport, Grossmann and 
others who have helped to reduce the art of 
heat treatment to a science, and who have 
made changes in steel structure predictable by 
comparatively simple diagrams, is included. 

Understanding of thermodynamics, heat flow 
and ceramics has been broadened by Dr. J. B. 
Austin and his associates at U. S. Steel's 
Kearny Research Laboratory. 

This growth of steelmaking knowledge made 
it necessary to revise large sections of the book. 
Subjects completely revised include: Funda- 
mental Principles of Chemistry and Physics; 
Refractories; Manufacture of Pig Iron; The 
Bessemer Process; The Openhearth Process; 
Manufacture of Steel in Electric Furnaces; 
Steel and Iron Castings; Merchant Bar Produc- 
tion; Manufacture of Hot-Strip Mill Products; 
Manufacture of Cold-Reduced, Flat-Rolled 
Products; Manufacture of Tin Plate, with an 
entire new section on the electrolytic process; 
Metallurgical Aspects of Tin Plate; Principles 
of Heat Treatment of Steel; All chapters on 
various grades of steel; Mechanical Testing; 
and Gage Numbers. 

United States Steel Co., 525 William Penn 
Place, Pittsburgh 30, Pa., $7.50. Schools and 
colleges, $5.00. 1584 p. 
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Simultaneous grinding of both raceways of 63” Biangular-type precision 


roller bearings with Frauenthal Grinder 
Now you can do“impossible” 
precision grinding jobs with 
FRAUENTHAL GRINDERS 


You can grind diameters and parallelism of faces on big parts, with 
Frauenthal Grinders, to the close tolerance of .0002” consistently 

. and produce angular accuracy of less than .0005” tolerance 
in/2” for flatness, squareness, concentricity, roundness and taper. 
Uniformity of precision is assured. Investigate FRAUENTHAL 


} Multiple-Head Super-Precision Cylindrical Grinders. 


| IN 10 STANDARD SIZES * ALL SIZES MADE TO ESSENTIAL J. |. C. SPECIFICATIONS 









SERIES 1800 SERIES 2000 | SERIES 2200 

| — ——ESESS—_e ae —E | —— ee 

| TABLE SIZES 30 36” | 42 48 60 72” | 100” | 120” | 130” | 140 
‘ he Fs apet i iaeieadcaa diac Renenindell macttiaal 

| MAXIMUM SWING | 56” | 56” | 56” | 56” | 72” | 88” | 120” | 130” | 140” | 150” 
_ i 





Ask for Bulletin 


A, HAROLD FRAUENTHAL 


INCORPORATED 


730 WEST SHERMAN BOULEVARD * MUSKEGON, MICHIGAN 


bs 


March 20, 1959 








World's Largest Multiple-Head 
Super-Precision Cylindrical Grinders 





The diagrams below show a few of the 

many combination settings of Grinding- 

Spindle positions, suggesting the great 
versatility of these unique grinders: 





GRIND OUTSIDE * INSIDE © and FACES SIMULTANEOUSLY 
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You can count on KEMP 
to solve any protective 


atmosphere 


YAY AFTER DAY Kemp users 
| throughout the metals field 
report: Kemp Atmosphere Gas Gen- 
erators maintain exact analysis of 
chemically clean atmosphere gas 
regardless of demand. . . eliminate 
the possibility of mixture fluctua- 
tions at some critical phase of pro- 
cessing. ‘These same users report big 
gas and maintenance savings with 
Kemp. Also Kemp Generators are 
fast-starting, easy-to-operate ‘ 
offer real savings in both time and 
money by reducing the costly warm- 
up period necessary for starting. You 


KEMP. 


OF BALTIMORE 


sy 
: ‘ 


Delivers exact 
same analysis 
inert gas 
regardless 

of demand 


can’t go wrong when you specify 
Kemp Atmosphere Gas Generators. 


Set it... forget it! 

The Kemp Industrial Carburetor, 
standard equipment and the very 
heart of every Kemp installation, 
assures you complete combustion... 
without tinkering . .. without waste. 
Uses ordinary gas right from mains. 
Every Kemp Design includes com- 
plete up-to-the-minute fire checks 
and safety devices. Why not find out 
how Kemp can help you with your 
problems, today? 


GAS GENERATORS 


Write for Bulletin 1-10 for technical information 


THE C. M. KEMP MFG. CO. 
405 E. Oliver Street, Baltimore 2, Md. 





—Free Litera ure—_ 
Continued 


Oil cans 


Complete descriptions, 5 
tions, and related data on Gem's 
line of welded steel bench and pump 
oilers, and supply cans for machipp 
shops, mills and mines are Provides 
in a new catalog. The Variety 9 
selection assures availability Of the 
type oiler best suited to each maip 
tenance job. Gem Mfg. Co, 

For free copy insert No. 15 on posteard, p, ij 


Production tools 


A tapper that “thinks for its » 
erator” and other high speed pr. 
duction tools are described in a ney 
booklet. The Commander took 
widen the range of drill press us. 
fulness in the shop. Addition 
tools permit multiple drilling, tap 
ping, drilling parallel to the tab 
and other unusual cutting applic. 
tions. Commander Mfg. Co. 


For free copy insert No. 16 on postcard, p. |)i bill 
Uni 


Water systems 


How to get the most out of wate: 
systems is discussed in a nev 
folder the “Pittsburgh Service fo 
Water and Waste Water Systems.’ 
Survey, test, cleaning, corrosio 
protection, designing, construction, 
repair, financing—are all part 0! 
the Pittsburgh service. Constru 
tion & Engineering Div., Pitts 
burgh Pipe Cleaner Co. 


For free copy insert No. 17 on postcard, p. |!) 


Flexible Metal Hose 


Uniflex, a flexible bronze metal hos 
that is both seamless and pressult 
tight is described in two it" 
booklets. Designed primarily 
conveying liquids or gases Wilt 
withstanding high temperatures 
corrosion and abrasion, Uniflex § 
also an ideal vibration eliminator 
Fabricated by an unusual metho 
this hose of helical construct’ 
distributes the flexing betwee? ' 
inner and outer convolutions, a 
ing greater flexibility and longer 
life. For additional safety the h se 
is produced with a covering : 
or more layers of te! prom 
wire braid. Titeflex, Inc 


For free copy insert No. 18 on | 
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Chilling and consequent machinin 


for Better 
Machinability in 


Casting users profit from use of Nisiloy ... anew, 
powerful, positive inoculant that promotes bet- 
ter machinability. It contains about 60 per cent 
nickel, 30 per cent silicon, balance essentially iron. 

Faster, easier, lower-cost finishing of gray iron 
castings may be attained because Nisiloy serves 
to eliminate localized hard areas or chilled (white) 
edges and surfaces... regardless of sharp varia- 


tions in section thickness. 





TRADE MARK 


THE INTERNATIONAL NICKEL COMPANY, INC. 


March 20. 


1952 





g difficulties were encountered by a foundry sp i: : ¢ 
Nisiloy, added to the ladle, assured ready machinability after many other experiments failed 


GR Aifon 


— Bios . 6 SSS SS 3 ~~ . e a 


y specializing in cast parts like these, designed with both heavy and light sections, 





CASTINGS 


Get full information. Send for your free copy 
of a booklet that describes how the dense, gray, 
machinable structure secured with Nisiloy re- 
duces machining time, tool wear, rejects and costs. 


Mail the coupon now. 


*Trade-mark of the International Nickel Company, Inc 


The International Nickel Company, Inc. 
Dept. IA, 67 Wall Street, New York 5, N. Y. 


Please send me your booklet entitled 


“NISILOY” for GRAY IRON CASTINGS 
Name ants Title 


Company 
Addre SS 


City State 


67 WALL STREET 
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NEW YORK 5, N.Y. 
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New and improved 
production ideas, 
equipment, services 
and methods de. 
scribed here offer 
production _econ- 
omies .. . fill in and 
postcard on 


page 115 or 116, 


Drop hammer uses hydraulic clamping 


Design of a new pressure impact 
hammer is based on the principle of 
a heavy mass dropping a short dis- 
tance, resulting in a longer time in- 
terval of impact. The longer time 
interval at impact reduces the im- 
pact pressure, thus putting less 
pressure on the dies and extending 
the flow of material. The hammer 
has a hydraulically operated head 
to clamp the dies. Impact comes 
when the ram is dropped onto this 
intermediate head. The intermedi- 


ate head, or die holding beam, ) 
guided on four ground columns fy 
accurate die register. Being by. 
draulically operated through a con- 
paratively short distance, close td. 
erances can be held. The hammer is 
designed for driving dies, forging 
and coining operations. A range ¢ 
pressure and impact combination 
meet various requirements. Pre 
matic Drop Hammer Co. 


For more data insert No. 19 on posteard, p. |i! 


Shaper has electro-magnet clutch-brake 


The new clutch and brake insures 
instant starting and stopping with 
a single finger tip control lever. The 
ram can be positioned quickly and 
accurately for setting tools by the 
instant action of clutch and brake. 
The single control is placed at the 
most convenient position for the 
operator. Clutch and brake operate 
without grab and are said to be 


powerful and smooth in action. \ 
adjustment of the clutch or brake is 
required for the life of the friction 
surfaces that are estimated to las 
up to 15 years of normal operation 
Torque remains constant through 
out the operating life. Clutch an¢ 
brake are standard equipment. (ir 


cinnati Shaper Co. | 
For more data insert No. 20 on postcard, p.!! 


Production is rated at 81 pieces per hour 


Boring and facing flywheel hous- 
ings and cylinder block assemblies 
are accomplished on a new Trans- 
fer-matic. The work travels from 
an incoming conveyer to the ma- 
chining station and from there to 
an outgoing conveyer. The machine 


Machine contour faces jet 


The LeBlond contour facing lathe 
was designed for profile facing com- 
pressor disks of jet aircraft en- 
gines. A hand adjustment reading 
to 0.001 in. on a graduated dial sets 
up the depth of facing cuts. Two 
headstocks are offered: a high-speed 
read for aluminum disks and one 
tor stainless steel and titanium 


bores the transmission hole 4 
faces the transmission face conc 
tric and square with the erankshal! 
bore. Downtime is greatly mit 
mized by the use of pre-set (00! 


Cross Co. 
For more data insert No. 21 on postcard, p.' 


engine disks 


Machines can be reversilt 
suipped wit 


disks. 
or non-reversing and e 
manual or automatic « ntrols. | 
the automatic version, the LeBi . 
Hydra-Trace is an integral part’ 
the design. Angle of the tract 
slide is adjustable. R. K. LeBlm 
Machine Tool Co. 


For more data insert No. 22 or 
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HOW TO GEAR 
PLASTICS 
TO CUT COSTS 


s. Pnev- 


ecard, p. Ii 
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G.E.’s COMPLETE 
MOLDING SERVICE | 
| OFFERS YOU — | 


Complete mold-making These molded plastics gears, replacing metal in an oscillating 


iteh ane facilities fan, are an excellent example of how General Electric’s 
ent. Cin Impartial material complete plastics molding service can cut costs for customers— 
| selection in this case, by no less than 63%! 
card, p. 11) Injection presses from 3 to f ; : s : . . 
208 o:s. Part of this substantial saving was accomplished by substituting 
Compression presses from a nylon gear and pinion, molded as a unit, in place of a 

le a 3 to 36 ins. steel pinion and laminated plastics gear which required hobbing, 

ye a ° 
ie Complete extrusion 


cutting and assembling. Besides reducing costs, the new 


> concen facilities . : : enoatel 
kshaf oa plastics gears wear better and operate more quietly. 
ankshaf Complete silicone rubber 
ly min fabricating facilities You can depend on General Electric’s complete molding service 
set tools ~ Complete molded mycalex for cost-saving ideas like this. Perhaps this example will 
facilities 





suggest some use for molded plastics in your business. If so, 

card, pi PLUS the benefit of 60 years’ G.E. will be glad to work with you. One of the world’s 
experience in designing, en- 
gineering and molding plas- 


| ties parts. to produce your biggest jobs efficiently and economically. 


rsinf . —— : . . . ° 
Cs ts L For information, just write to General Electric Company, 
ped Wit . . . . ee ° . . 
7 Section M-2, Chemical Division, Pittsfield, Massachusetts. 


largest plastics molders, G.E. has the “know-how” and facilities 


rols. UI 
LeBloné 
| part 0 . j fi 
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LeBlow 
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YOU draw the Shape 


—Page can draw 
the Wire 


Tell us the way you 

want it. We’ll follow your 
specifications. 

Cross-sectional areas up to 
.250” square; widths up to %”"; 
width-to-thickness ratio 

not to exceed 6 to 1. 


Wire or 
Write Today 


PAGE STEEL AND WIRE DIVISION 
Pt ee me tad 
Monessen, Pa., Atlanta, Chicago, Denver, Detroit 


Los Angeles, New York, Philadelphia 
Portland, San Francisco, Bridgeport, Conn 


New Equipment 


Continued 


Hobbing presses 


Hydraulic presses for hobbing ang 
closed die forging have four Col. 
umn design and all-welded stee} con 
struction. They are manufactured 
in various bed areas and ram 
strokes, and from 100 to 1000 tons 
capacity. The 400-ton pregs jllys. 
trated has a bed working area oj 
20x25 in., ram stroke of 12 in, an 
16-in. daylight. It is for hobbing 
powered by a 10 hp motor. Ty 
down-moving, double-acting cylip. 
der is controlled by a four-wa 
valve. Oilpower Engineering () 
For more data insert No. 23 on posteard, p. |\5 


Induction furnace 


Developed for high speed produc 
tion of precision castings, a me. 
chanically operated induction fur. 
nace transfers molten metal from 
furnace to mold in any pre-set cycle, 
usually a few seconds. Operation is 
simple. Molten metal fills the mold 
at a desirable pouring rate, insur- 
ing uniform precision castings with 
a minimum of skilled labor. The 
furnace operates at a frequency of 
30,000 cycles. Ajax Electrothermi 
Corp. 


For more data insert No. 24 on postcard, p. |!) 


Protective faceshield 


Improved vision, elimination « 
dead air space, and relief from 
binding discomforts are a few ad: 
vantages attributed to a new pr 
tective faceshield. Called the MSA 
chest-mounted faceshield, the pr 
tector is comfortably supported 
easily adjusted neck and ches! 
straps that provide balanced weight 
distribution. Chipruf visor is a¢ 
justable, available in various siz 
Mine Safety Appliances Co. 


For more data insert No. 25 on postcard, | 


Conveyer chain 


In either steel roller or bushing typ! 
in 2, 2%, 3 and 4-in. p teh, stoch 
attachments that are either bolte 
or welded to the chain proper 4" 
available for all pitches. Am 
Conveyor Chain Co. 

For more data insert No. 26 on p 
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STRETCH 
OUT YOUR 
STANLESS, 100. 


There are ways to stretch out your supply of stainless. 


$ with 

The 
ney of 
hermic 


d, p. 115 





For example, you may be using a grade or finish of 


stainless that is in extreme demand when another 





MSA similar one, not as tight, could do the job adequately. 

> pr 

ed Our metallurgical staff and stainless fabricating spe- 
shest a ; : 

se cialists are ready to help you look into this matter and 

a to advise you on more readily-available types of stain- 
size less that will do a satisfactory job. Feel free to call on 

| us for this specialized help. 

g typ first name in special purpose steels 
gtoch 

bolte 

4 om 

pt CEL COMPANY OF AMERICA, GENERAL SALES OFFICES, OLIVER BUILDING, PITTSBURGH, PA 

REZISTAL STAINLESS * REX HIGH SPEED * TOOL * ALLOY * MACHINERY * SPECIAL PURPOSE STEELS 
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Your non-standard parts manu- 
factured complete by the Kaufman 
Double Extrusion Process—a 
tougher product, produced with 
accuracy of dimensional detail— 
ready for your assembly line; 


—OR— 


parts which can be pre-formed 
by forging—ready for further 
shaping and machining in your 
plant. Your advantages are the 
economy over an all-machined 
part and the extra strength gained 
through forging by the Kaufman 
Process. Write for bulletin “Spe- 
cials by Specialists.” 


— New Equipment—___ 
Continued 





Turret comparator 


The Sigma turret mechanical com- 
parator has one measuring head 
with a revolving turret including 
adjustable fixtures for checking up 
to 10 dimensions of a workpiece. 
Fixture capacity is 2 in. The head 
is mounted in an inclined position 
on a pedestal fitted with a 10- 
station indexing turret. Each sta- 
tion holds a fixture to check one of 
ten dimensions. Four standard fix- 
tures measure internal and external 
diameters, external lengths and in- 


ternal depths. Cosa Corp. 
For more data insert No. 27 on posteard, p. 115 


Rust inhibitor 


Pennsalt EC-51, a new rust-inhibit- 
ing organic-type metal cleaner, com- 
bines detergent action with rust 
protection. Steel parts cleaned with 
the product reportedly obtain pro- 
tection from rusting for up to 6 
weeks under normal plant condi- 
tions; under unfavorable condi- 
tions, protection for 2 to 3 days can 
be expected. The cleaner removes 
soil from nonferrous metals with- 
out staining or etching. EC-51 has 
proven successful in cleaning prior 
to painting. The product is used in 
concentrated or diluted form, 4 
plied by spray and immersion meth- 
ods. It is non-caustic, non-explosive, 
harmless to the hands. Pennsylvante 
Salt Mfg. Co. 


For more data insert No. 28 on p 
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In the industrial centers of the United States 
the name “King Fifth Wheel” is best-known 


for bent and welded rings. Specify “King” 
for all your bending jobs. 


KING FIFTH WHEEL COMPANY 
2915 North Second St., Philadelphia 33, Pa. 





ALBION MALLEABLE IRON CO. 
cuts cold=<shearing costs with 


FARQUHAR 
Hydraulic Press 


The Albion Malleable Iron Company pro- 
duces automotive castings at its Aibion, 
Michigan plant. Cold-shearing the gates 
from the castings in this modern plant re- 
quires dependable, trouble-free equip- 
ment, and for this equipment Albion 
turned to Farquhar engineers. After study- 
ing the problem, Farquhar recommended 
a 200-ton self-aligned, gap-type Farquhar 
Hydraulic Press. This press not only 
proved completely satisfactory in opera- 
tion, but was also able to effect substantial 
economies because it was designed specifi- 
cally for the job in hand. 


Farquhar Presses Cut Your Costs 


Just one more example of cost-cutting 
Farquhar performance in heavy produc- 


tion. Farquhar Presses are built for the job 

. assure faster production due to rapid 
advance and return of the ram .. . greater 
accuracy because of the extra guides on 
moving platen . . . easy, smooth operation 
with finger-tip controls . . . longer life due 
to positive control of speed and pressure on 
the die . . . long, dependable service with 
minimum maintenance cost! 


Farquhar engineers are ready to help 
solve whatever production problem you 
may have. Give them a call. 


Send for Free Catalog showing Farqu- 
har Hydraulic Presses in all sizes and 
capacities for all types of industry. Write 
to: A. B. FARQUHAR CO., Hydraulic 
Press Division, 1503 Duke St., York, Pa. 


GET THE DETAILS on how our Deferred Payment Plan helps you pay 
for your Farquhar Hydraulic Press out of the savings it produces! 


—New Equipmen;—_ 
Conti nued 


Weld-through sealer 


An aluminum-colored Weld-throug} 
sealer is a heavy paste-like materia 
that resists the heat and presgyy 
of welding without splattering 
burning. The sealer is applied t, 
faying surfaces before Spotwelding 
eliminating the need for a sealing 
operation after welding. It does not 
interfere with the welding opera: 
tion. Minnesota Mining & Mfg, ( 


For more data insert No. 29 on posteard, p, 1}; 


Lens tissue 


Silicon-treated tissues for keeping 
safety goggles clean and polishej 
are packed in 800-sheet packages 
Tissues leave an invisible coating 
of silicone on lenses which protect 
them and offers longer clarity. Gen. 


eral Scientific Equipment Co. 
For more data insert No. 30 on postcard, p, Il 


Carbide tool grinder 


Without any special attachments, 
the new Type 178 Constan carbide 
tool grinder can be used for grind- 
ing all types of carbide tools, how- 
ever complicated their profile. A: 
attachment is available, however 
for grinding carbide inserted toot! 
milling cutters. Universal ball and 
socket vise combined with an in 
clinable table permit clamping th 
tool easily in any position. The 
wheelhead consists of a motor uni 
carrying a diamond wheel at eac! 
end—one for roughing and one for 
finishing. Each may be _ brougi! 
into position as required. Coolatl 
is sprayed out through holes in the 
center of the wheels by centrifuga 
force. H.E.B. Machine Tools, !n 
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: Proper lubrication of J&L Turret Lathes 
a depends very little on the operator or maintenance crew. This saves the 
vr unit operator's time and cuts your maintenance costs. The gears run partially 
t eacl submerged in oil, and independent pumps supply fresh, clean oil under 
: pressure to all sliding bearings. Metering pins at each lubricating point as- 
sure distribution of the proper amount of oil to each individual bearing. Oil 
is pumped in direct relation to the spindle speed. This means that in High 
Velocity Turning with carbide tools—when more lubrication is required — 
more oil is delivered. 


‘oolant 


rifuga 


p - This simple, built-in lubrication system guarantees your investment. 
¢ Write to Dept. 710 for Catalog. 





ats at pallial powerful turret lathes” 


RAM TYPES: Bar, 112" to 44%", Chuck, 10” to 12”. ry) 6 Se) a, ee ee 





Machine Tool Craftsmen 





1ES & LAMSON. ss 


JONES & LAMSON MACHINE CO., Springfield, Vt., U.S.A. co eT URRET LATHE DI V. 
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——New Equipmeni— __ 


Continued 


Gun mover 


A compressed air operated deyic, 
for the Lea emulsion spray metho 
of applying liquid compositions 
wide faced buffs automatically cop. 
pletes one pass each time the oper. 
tor trips the foot pedal microswiteh, 
This equipment is available in g x. 
ries of different sizes. The large 
provides a coverage of 2 to 40 jy 
with one spray gun moving at , 
uniform speed over a straight line 
traverse, which is supplied with 
clean, dry oil-free air at all time 
The gun mover has a minimum of 
moving parts, all totally enclosed 
Lea Mfg. Co. 


For more data insert No. 32 on postcard, p. |\j 


Dust filter 


Uniformly maintained suction and 
removal of dust from filter bags by 
reverse air flow are features of the 
Dynaclone, a new cloth filter de 
signed for collecting industrial 
dusts from various operations. The 
fan on the system puts the collector 
housing under suction. A travel 
ing device with an air tube to the 
atmosphere, moves across the ope! 
end of the filter bags. Suction o 
the housing causes air to enter the 
traveling device and flow throug! 
one bag at a time in reverse dire 
tion, causing the dust on the out 
side of the filter bag to loosen an¢ 
drop off. W. W. Sly Mfg. Co 


For more data insert No. 33 on postcard, p. |! 


Low-cost sales films 


A small manufacturer can ma 
his own 10-min sales or training 
films in sound and color at an & 
tremely low cost. A new 
motion picture projector recor 
and plays back sound by means © 
a stripe of magnetic material on te 
edge of the film. The portable ui" 
with projector, amplifier, speak 
and microphone is contained in 
single case. It requires no spec's 
equipment; no sound-proo! room t 
make recordings. An inexperience’ 
person can learn how to mix volt 
and background music in 4 matte’ 
of minutes. Bell & Howell Co. 


For more data insert No. 34 on Pp teard, p. ' 
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the screws was reduced 

from 210°F to 140° F. 
On rolling mill screw- 

downs, the most difficult 





On each eight hour shift in a large eastern of all screws to lubricate, LEADOLENE 
steel plant 30 gallons of good quality steam consistently has reduced lubrication con- 
cylinder oil were used on each of the two sumption and extended equipment service 

maki screws of a modern slabbing mill. Then life. With its ‘Indestructible pH-ilm,’’ plus 

ining LEADOLENE was thoroughly tested, and the high adhesiveness, exceptional temperature 

n ex tabulated results showed that only 3 gallons characteristics, and low pour point and 

} mm per eight hour shift were used on each screw viscosity, LEADOLENE gives superior service 

cords ...@ savings of 9/10 on lubricant consump- on all types of screws used to move appara- 

ns of tion. In addition, operating temperature of tus .. . whether open or enclosed, horizon- 

yn the ‘ ‘ ; P 

Ul Write for technical data or generous samples for your testing. tote aaa inetinad, high -o 

AKt 

in 

pec With LEADOLENE You Get These Characteristics Co 

« 











ant Essential to Good Screwdown Lubrication 
PH-ilm Strength... 50,000 psi minimum. | Compounded Stability . . .Will not bleed The 


jencec : Since 1876 
woie Adhesiveness . . . Affinity for metal change physical condition within a 
on devel s maximum adhesion and reduces 9" eater temperature range. Executive Offices and Plan? .JBLEVELAND, OHIO 
_ SePNG ond Caan Low Temperature Factors... Does not Executive Sales Offices. ... y PITTSBURGH, PA. 
ed Meter Repollenat. i Sememaet Stein wen ar Cowen > eine Canadian Offices and Plant. MILTON, ONTARIO 
; uce D . 
aia bei Abrosive Resistance . . . Repellent to Cuban Office..........4 SANTIAGO de CUBA 
Corrosion Prevention ... Never acidic adhesion of scale, metallics and other 
Ond will not etch or corrode. contamination. 
AGE 
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Palm oil replacement 


Palmoshield, a workable replace. 
ment for imported palm oil, ig gi; 
to duplicate every chemical] charac. 
teristic of the imported oil. It looks 
feels, acts and handles like palm 
oil, and requires no changes jy 
rolling mill operation. Palmoshie 
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a s is subject to exact chemical contro) W 
wiping jobs that Ironsides Co. ‘ 
a For more data insert No. 35 on posteard, p. lis 

occur in your 
hia \ ™ | Ground corn cobs | 
Pp eee al , Cob-Dri will be available to man. MM 2’ ™ 
. NS ame: \ A facturers who use ground corn cobs Me” 
* You II wwe Time Gane one with for drying, buffing, tumbling o Me™" 
IuUYo aaa : ; ning out 
~~ polishing, in a choice of thre pw 
J grades: coarse, medium and fine. || Mae 5 
MARATHON St ee 
ated to exact uniformity. Front Me ”® ' , 
5 , Miller & Sons. rapid ant 
a dus trial Wipers For more data insert No. 36 on posteard, ».1i; Mm! 12M 
set; the 
Improved staking press HR" 
Whatever the wiping job, MARATHON Industrial P Regard 
. ll h Operating speed of a new staking oth how! 
Wipers will help you save two ways: press can reach 100 strokes per min, a -_ 
¥ depending on nature of the work duction 
> % by e y ¢o st 4 ©€S$s. and skill of the operator. The press HMM. the . 
No matter what kind of wiping rags or shop . has a built-in, quick-exhaust valve Ha committe 
towels you are now using, chances are An air-ejection system removes MM on. the ; 
MARATHON will cost you less. Our modern work automatically from the lower try had te 
processing plant and great volume make it die. The machine delivers a con- HR ).4 to 
possible for us to produce finer wipers at trolled impact from 0 to 12,000 lb, HM niiweck 
lower cost. or a squeeze 12 times air-line pres- scene tani 
kb g sure. Stroke may be set for | or? 
ye ¢ ey cost less to use 6 in. The machine is a bench model How 1 
The right wiper size and texture for every type for light staking, forming, and BA little dou 
of job, makes wiping easier, faster, and more secondary-press work in which MMB poop 
efficient. There are 70 Standard Grades of speed, precision and low fatigue ate HMM win guic) 
MARATHON Wipers-—to fit every requirement. important. Winter Products, Inc. A frien: 
For more data insert No. 37 on postcard, p. 1/5 f | 
x get all the facts! i= a 
get @ ©] TEACTS es) Free copy today! be key t 
Read our 12-page, illustrated booklet, THE WHY OF WIPERS. 9 
What they 
WIPING MATERIALS, INC. + 2000 N. Main St. + St. Louis 6, Mo. tails now 
_ AFFILIATED WITH ASSOCIATE COMPANIES and wher 
Richfer Warehousing Corp. Aaron Ferer & Sons, Inc. , 
Madison St. Terminal Warehouse Corp. St. Lovis * Omaha ¢ Oakland * Los Angeles Almost 
Madison St. Terminal Warehouse Corp. of Ill. ng ; 
Re Te te os day 
I Was ge 
p -WIPING MATERIALS, INC. re 
2000-06 N. Main St., St. Louis, Missouri : mmon WE 
I | per hr u 
i Please send me, without obligation, a free copy of THE tion forn 
WHY OF WIPERS. i Ria 
i has state 
- i 10 23 cen 
ame i 
Firm Name j Too § 
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if Markets & Prices 


Industry Expects Quick Showdown on Wages, Prices 


Window dressing nearly exhausted .. . Feel need to get down 
to brass tacks ... Final decision still rests in White House 
_,. Decontrol showdown expected to be next. 


The margin of uncertainty over 
ste] Wages and prices is rapidly 
narrowing. The big show is run- 
ning out of window dressing. All 
parties fee] an urgent demand to 
yet down to brass tacks. This will 
pring the highest officials into 
rapid and final negotiation through 
their intermediaries. The stage is 
set: the climax comes none too 
s00n. 

Regardless of the hope for elev- 
enth hour strike postponement, the 
stee] industry will lose vital pro- 
duction this week. On the chance 
that the steelworkers’ wage policy 
committee would refuse to post- 
pone the strike deadline, the indus- 
try had to be prepared. This meant 
it had to start idling facilities by 
midweek, so that a strike wouldn’t 
cause undue damage to them. 


When — There was 
ittle doubt that Wage Stabiliza- 
tion Board recommendations would 
vin quick support from the union. 
A friendly Administration had 
once more furnished Phil Murray 
the key to industry’s cash box. The 
steelworkers will get a big slice of 
what they are after. Settlement de- 
tails now hinge largely around how 
and when. 


How and 


Almost forgotten now are the 
tarly days of the bargaining when 
Was generally conceded that the 
inion was entitled to only 5 to 7¢ 
ber hr under the wage stabiliza- 
tion formula. Now the Steel Panel 
fas stated that any figure from 9 
0 23 cents can be granted. 


Too Small — The biggest ob- 
ttacle to quick settlement is that 
‘te Administration has been un- 
“ulng to allow an equally liberal 
Merpretation of price stabiliza- 
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tion. In the case of prices, officials 
have unswervingly insisted on lit- 
eral interpretation to the letter of 
the law. In addition they have of- 
fered $2 to $3 per ton price in- 
creases under the Capehart 
Amendment as bait—even though 
the industry is entitled to this re- 
gardless of a wage increase. 

Cost analysis by steel companies 
shows that it would take at least 
$6 a ton to cover a 15¢ wage in- 
crease; or more than $7 to cover 
1814¢. That’s why they have been 
taking dead aim at the $2 to $3 
trial balloon that has been float- 
ing their way from Washington. If 
there is a strike, this will be the 
crux of it. They will not trade the 
recommended wage increase for 
that amount of price relief. 


Strange Twist—Strange, as it 
sounds, this is also worrying Mr. 
Murray a little. He wouldn’t relish 
striking for higher prices in the 
steel industry, which would ap- 
pear to be a reversal of position. 

The areas of compromise have 
already become well-beaten paths. 
This leaves the final 
where it has rested from the begin- 
ning—on the doorstep of the White 
House. Action which will enable 
the industry to keep vital steel 
production going may be relayed 
through Defense Mobilizer Wilson. 


decision 


No Turmoii—Despite the very 
grave threat of strike, consumers 
were not pressing the mills for de- 
livery of steel. Ordinarily, even a 
hint of strike will throw the steel 
market into a frenzy, as consum- 
ers hedge to assure their supply 
and beat expected higher prices. 
Present apathy may be attributed 
partly to the government’s firm 


grip on steel distribution and 
prices. But many in industry be- 
lieve it is another convincing sign 
that balance between supply and 
demand is much closer than the 
government is willing to admit. 

If large production losses can be 
avoided, the clamor for decontrol 
will soon become irresistible. Plan- 
ners and controls officials have 
been caught far out on a weak 
limb. Now they are struggling 
frantically to reverse their direc- 
tion without appearing ridiculous. 
Just-in-case plans for decontrol 
are well underway. But a last ditch 
fight to keep control will be made. 


Brighter Side—The industry is 
in a good position to turn the 
march toward steel saturation into 
a run—if a strike doesn’t clog the 
spigot. Steel is reaping the fruit of 
its expansion program quicker 
than most other basic industries. 
It got a head start. by reacting 
quickly after Korea. 

Raw material problems, while 
not completely whipped, aren’t 
hampering production to any ap- 
preciable extent. For the present, 
at least, the industry has enough 
scrap. Mills become 
choosey in their purchasing. And 
they reject any material that isn’t 
up to snuff. A long-term shortage 
may still exist, but it isn’t bother- 
ing production now. 


have very 


Steady—Steelmaking operations 
this week are scheduled at 102 pct 
of rated capacity, unchanged from 
the previous week. This is a highly 
tentative figure, subject to drastic 
revision if high-level bargainers 
lose their tempers or their touch. 

A union shop recommendation by 
WSB could also become a strike 
issue. The industry is dead set 
against this clause, insisting that 
workers should be free to choose 
whether or not they wish to join 
the union. 
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Pipe is Tough to Get... 


What Schedule 5 Pipe Is— 

A light wall pipe, Carpenter Schedule 5 gives you 
more feet of pipe for every pound of scarce stainless 
steel. So you can quickly see how Schedule § 
increases the amount of pipe available and reduces 
your cost per foot. Plus the fact that the larger I.D. 
means increased flow area. 


How Schedule 5 Reduces Costs 
First saving is 40% to 50% on the cost of your pipe. 
And, because Schedule 5 lets you use the next 
smaller pipe size, you reduce by as much as 25% 
your costs of valves, fittings, etc. 


ao oo corrosion ,, 


(urpenter® 


STAINLESS TUBING & PIPE ee 


How It Hooks Up With Tube 

This pipe is easily adapted to use with existing lines 
of tubing or Schedule 40 and 10 pipe, using simple 
connectors available from several manufacturers 


Why It Means More Pipe 

You get more feet of pipe for every pound of mate- 
rial with Carpenter Schedule 5 Stainless Pipe. And 
we don’t have to tell you how important it is to get 
more steel from every pound of nickel 

and chrome these days. 


Data Sheets give you complete information 
about Carpenter Schedule 5 Stainless Pipe. 
Write for your personal copy. Sm... 


THE CARPENTER STEEL COMPANY 
Alloy Tube Division, Union, N. J: 


Export Department: Carpenter Steel Co., Reading, Pa. CARSTEELCO 
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Market Briefs 
—___s__ 


New Mill—North American Steel Co. will break ground 
for a new integrated steel mill this spring at Comanche, 
lowa, on the Mississippi River. The 400-acre, $66 million 
initial plant will consist of two blast furnaces, 96 coke 
ovens, and a bar and billet mill. Pig iron and coke pro- 
duction are planned for the close of 1952, with the steel 
forming facilities to follow during 1953. C. A. Depue, 
president of Central Steel Tube Co., Clinton, Iowa, heads 
the new corporation. His plan calls for the eventual pro- 
duction of steel, along with plate and sheet rolling mills. 
A certificate of necessity was granted Mar. 1. 


New Pipeline—Canadian oil will be brought across the 
Rocky Mts. by a 700-mile pipeline from Edmonton to Van- 
couver, B. C. Construction of the 24-in. line is scheduled 
to start early this year. Trans Mountain Oil Pipe Line 
Co. expects to finish the job by the end of 1953. When 
finished, the line will have a capacity of 75,000 bbl per day. 


In Balance—Demand for sulfur in second quarter 1952 
will be about equal to production, National Production 
Authority predicts. Government officials predict an annual 
rate of sulfur production by 1954 of about 7,111,000 long 
tons. They have set a goal of 8,400,000 long tons of annual 
production by 1955. 


Overseas Use—New Process D-Enameling Corp., Aurora, 
lll., is now considering license applications from firms in 


foreign countries for its patented process. (THE IRON AGE, 
July 26, 1951, p. 89.) 


New Furnace—Electro Metallurgical Co. has placed in 
operation its sixth electric furnace for the production of 
electrolytic manganese at its Marietta, Ohio, plant. Eight 
more furnaces are now under construction. 


Steel Shipments—January finished steel shipments to 
lirect military users, warehouses and industrial equip- 
ment makers showed substantial gains. Shipments to 
automotive, appliance, container and railroad industries 
declined. Others held steady. The direct military ship- 
ments, highest since World War II were still only 2.5 pet 
of the total. Warehouses got 19.7 pet of total, automo- 


tive, 15.3 pet. 


Easier Steel- 
areas in the 


-Detroit continues to be one of the easiest 
steel market, despite permission to build more 
“ars. Last week one electric furnace mill cut back opera- 
“ions from 7 to 5 days a week. Automakers think there 


yi] > , . . 
will be plenty of steel for whatever auto production boosts 
are permitted. 


Mica Program—A 3-year purchasing program has been 
set up by General Services Administration with the idea 
of encouraging discovery, development, and production of 
mica. Depots are being prepared at Keene, N. H.; Spruce 
Pine, N. C.; and Custer, S. D., to which miners may ship 
their mica for inspection and purchase. Prices will be 
paid for the mica ranging from $3 per lb for Nos. 5% 
and 6 “heavy stained” mica to $70 per lb for No. 3 and 
larger “Good stained and better” processed block and film. 
Payment for “specified hand-cobbed” mica will be $600 
a short ton. Program will run until June 30, 1955, or 
until the government has bought up the equivalent of 
25,000 tons of hand-cobbed mica. 


Close Tin Deal—Indonesian representatives and Recon- 
struction Finance Corp., U. S. tin buying agency, finally 
came to an agreement early this week. Under the new 
contract the U. S. will receive 18,000 tons of tin per year 
for the next 3 years. The price is $1.18 per lb, f.o.b. Indo- 
nesia, for the first 2 years. Later negotiations will set the 
third year price. This is the same price being paid Great 
Britain for Malayan tin and puts the U. S. in a better 
bargaining position with Malaya. 


Furnace Down—The blast furnace at Mystic Iron Works, 
Everett, Mass., is scheduled to go down for about 6 weeks 
for relining. 
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District Operating Rates—Per Cent of Capacity 





Week of Pittsburgh | Chicago | Youngstown | Philadelphia West Buffalo | Cleveland| Detroit | Wheeling | South | Ohio River | St. Louis East | Aggregate 


Mar. 9 | 








103.0* | 105.0* 102.0* | 100.0 104.5 | 104.0 100.5* | 100.0* | 100.0* | 102.0 94.0° 78.5 86.5 | 102.0 

Mar. 16 106.0 103.6 | 102.0 | 100.0 103.0 | 104.0 103.5 107.0 100.0 102.0 98.0 84.0 91.5 | 102.0 
Cogan Jan. 1, 1952, operations are based on annual capacity of 108,587,670 net tons. 
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Nonferrous Markets 


Alcan Pushing U.S. Metal Deal 


Need market for new Kitimat plant . . . Estimate 600,000-ton 
world shortage by 1960 ... U. S. producers oppose firm deal 
. . » Washington optimistic on new tin deal—By &. L. Hatschek. 


Canada is busy with a sales job. 
The job is selling the U. S. 300,000 
tons of aluminum a year from 1955 
to 1959 (see THE IRON AGE, Mar. 
L3, pp. 58, 73.) This is necessary, 
from the Canadian viewpoint, in 
order to have a guaranteed market 
for the aluminum produced by the 
huge Kitimat plant now under con- 
struction. 

A week 


Canada 


ago, Aluminum Co. of 


vice-president Edwin J. 
Mejia predicted a shortage of the 
light metal by 1960. He “conserva- 
tively” estimated that world demand 
would reach 3.3 million tons an- 
that time and that the 
American demand would be 1.8 mil- 


lion tons. Under the present sched- 


nually by 


ule, world output will reach 2.7 mil- 
lion tons of which U. S. capacity 
will be about 1.5 million tons, leav- 
ing a world deficit of 600,000 tons 
and a U. S. shortage of 300,000 
tons. 

| Want Caution But domestic 
producers would rather make haste 
Blowly. They have extreme confi- 
lence in future markets for the 
Jight metal but they that 
kuch markets are yet to be de- 


realize 


veloped. They continually point out 
that never 
been tested in a normal market and 
they may come in for some stiff 
competition if 
And a 


aluminum demand has 


softness de- 
commitment 


real 


velops. firm 


for Alcan metal might easily cut 
into future sales. 

Main difficulty is that 
panded imports from Canada would 
not reach the U. S. until 1955. The 
aluminum is needed today for the 
large military demand and to save 
many civilian goods producers from 


any ex- 


going out of business. 

Still Open — Washington’s ex- 
ploratory proposals on further ex- 
pansion and a vast stockpile have 
already been killed but the Alcan 
deal is still open and pressure from 
independent fabricators may bring 
about some sort of arrangement. 
While the stockpile proposal was 
far above probable requirements, 
industry is fairly certain that de 
fense planners will come out with 
another such proposal for a smaller 
tonnage than the 4 million-ton goal 
in 1963. 


Little Change— Domestic copper 
output during February held at 
about the same rate as the preced- 
ing month but the totals were a 
bit slimmer. Primary crude output 
was off about 2000 tons to 77,462 
tons and refined production was 
about 4000 tons lower than Janu- 
ary with a total of 95,979 tons. De- 
liveries to fabricators dropped sub- 
stantially from 130,430 tons in 
January to 104,795 tons in Feb- 
ruary. Refined stocks were off 1000 


NONFERROUS METAL PRICES 


Mar. 12 Mar. 13 Mar. 14 Mar.15 Mar. 17 
24.50 
24.625 
$1.215 
19.50 
18.80 


24.50 
24.625 
$1.215 
19.50 
18.80 


Copper, electro, Conn. 
Copper, Lake delivered 
Tin, Straits, New York 
Zinc, East St. Louis 
Lead, St. Louis 


Note: Quotations are going prices. 


Mar. 18 
24.50 
24.625 
$1.215 
19.50 
18.80 


24.50 
24.625 
$1.215 
19.50 
18.80 


24.50 
24.625 


24.50 
24.625 
$1.215 
19.50 
18.80 


19.50 
18.80 











tons to 59,747 tons, accor 
the Copper Institute. 


No Control Cut—Nationa! Pro- 
duction Authority has_ informed 
brass and bronze ingot makers that 
there will be no let up on coppe; 
controls for the foreseeable future 
The agency did say, however, that 
the third quarter should see an im- 
provement in the copper pictur 
Ingot makers, while somewhat bet- 
ter off than they have been, are stil] 
suffering from a lack of raw mate- 
rials—primarily scrap. 


Another Blast—The copper in- 
dustry took another crack at the 
level of fixed prices for the red 
metal. It took the form of a state- 
ment by Norman Hickman, Ameri- 
can Metal Co. vice-president, wh 
said that 30¢ per Ib would be ; 
more realistic price than the 24.5; 
domestic ceiling. Mr. Hickmar 
holds that the dual price system 
contributes to an unsound market 
by causing scrap dealers to hold 
out copper in expectation of higher 
prices. 

If this is the case it would indi- 
cate that dealers don’t have confi- 
dence in Office of Price Stabiliza- 
tion’s statement that these prices 
will not be allowed to rise. 


Chile Boost—Another contribut- 
ing factor today seems to be Chile's 
seeking an adidtional 6¢ per lb over 
the 27.5¢ already being paid for 
that country’s copper. Nothing new 
has been reported on this from any 
source, but if Chile adds the 6¢ as 
an export tariff it seems that little 
could be done by OPS. 


Tin Dickering—Washington re- 
ports optimism on the latest tin 
talks with Bolivia. While nothing 
concrete has been reported on 
prices, duration or quantities, it is 
generally agreed by both U. S. and 
Bolivian conferees that an agree- 
ment can be reached. The influence 
of the new Reconstruction Finance 
Corp. head, Harry McDonald, seems 
to be an improvement. 
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_ —__—— Nonferrous Prices——\_—- 


MILL PRODUCTS 


ts per lb, unless otherwise noted) 


Aluminum 
a 30,000 1d, f.o.b. ship. pt. frt. allowed) 


I Sheet: 0.188 in., 2S, 3S, 30.1¢; 4S, 
32¢: 62S, 34.1¢; 248-0, 24S-OAL, 32.9¢; 


75S-OAL, 39.9¢; 0.081 in., 2S, 8S, 31.2¢; 
4s -O, $3.5¢; 52S, 85.6¢; 24S-O, 24S-OAL, 
84 5S-O, 75S-OAL, 41.8¢; 0.032 in., 2S, 3S, 
32 1S, 61S-O, 37.1¢; 52S, 39.8¢; 2458-0, 


L, 41.7¢; 75S-O, 765S-OAL, 52.2¢. 
Piate % in. and heavier: 2S, 3S-F, 28.3¢; 
iS. 30.2¢; 52S-F, $1.8¢; 61S-O, 80.8¢; 248-0, 
‘ AL, 82. Ae; 168-0, 75S8-OAL, 38. 8¢. 
"Extruded Solid Shapes: Shape factors 1 to 5, 


8¢ to 74.5¢; 12 to 14, 836.9¢ to 89¢; 24 to 
26, 20.6¢ to $1.16; 36 to 38, 47.2¢ to $1.70. 

Rod, Rolled: 1.5 to 4.5 in., 2S-F, 3S-F, 37.5¢ 
to *: cold finished, 0.375 to 3 in., 2S-F, 
as 40.5¢ to 35¢. 

Serew Machine Stock: Rounds, 11S-T3, % 
to 11/32 in., 58.5¢ to 42¢; % to 1% in., 41.5¢ 
to 29¢; 19/16 to 8 in., 38.5¢ to 36¢; 17S-T4 


lower by 1.5¢ per lb. Base 5000 Ib. 

Drawn Wire: Coiled, 0.051 to 0.374 in., 2S, 
89.5¢ to 29¢; 52S, 48¢ to 35¢; 56S, 51¢ to 
42¢; 17S-T4, 64¢ to 37.5¢; 61S-T4, 48.5¢ to 
87¢; 75S-T6, 84¢ to 67.5¢. 

Extruded Tubing, Rounds: 63S-ST-5, OD in 
in.: 144 to 2, 87¢ to 54¢; 2 to 4, 33.5¢ to 45.5¢; 
6, 34¢ to 41.5¢; 6 to 9, 34.5¢ to 43.5¢. 

Roofing Sheet, Flat: 0.019 in. x 28 in. per 
sheet, 72 in., $1.42; 96 in., $1.622; 120 in., 
$1,902; 144 in., $2,284. Gage 0.24 x 28 in., 
72 in., $1.379; 96 in., $1.839; 120 in., $2.299; 
144 in., $2.759. Coiled Sheet: 0.019 in. x 28 in., 
28.2¢ per Ib; 0.024 in. x 28 in., 26.9¢ Ib. 


Magnesium 
(F.0.B. mill, freight allowed) 


Sheet and Plate: FS1-O, \% in., 638¢; 3/16 in., 
65¢; 14 in., 67¢; B & S Gage 10, 68¢; 12, 72¢. 
Specification grade higher. Base: 30,000 Ib. 


Extruded Round Rod: M, diam in., 4 to 
0.311 in., 74¢; % to &% in., 57.5¢; 1% to 1.749 
in., 58¢; 2% to 6 in., 48.5¢. Other alloys higher. 
Base up to % in. diam, 10,000 lb; % to 2 in., 
20,000 Ib; 2 in. and larger, 30,000 Ib. 


Extruded Solid Shapes, Rectangles: M. In 
weight per ft, for perimeters less than size 
indicated, 0.10 to 0.11 Ib, 3.5 in., 62.8¢; 0.22 
to 0.25 lb, 5.9 in., 59.38¢; 0.50 to 0.59 Ib, 8.6 
in., 56.7¢; 1.8 to 2.59 lb, 19.5 in., 53.8¢; 4 to 
6 lb, 28 in., 49¢. Other alloys higher. Base, in 
weight per ft of shape; Up to % Ib, 10,000 
lb, 1% to 1.80 Ib, 20,000 Ib; 1.80 and heavier, 
80,000 Ib. 


Extruded Round Tubing: M, wall thickness, 
outside diam, in., 0.049 to 0.057; % in. to 
6/16, $1.40; 5/16 to %, $1.26; to » 93¢; 
1 to 2 in., 76¢; 0.165 to 0.219, to » 61¢; 
1 to 2 in., 57¢; 3 to 4 in., 56¢. Other alloys 
higher. Base, OD in in.: Up to 1% in., 10,000 
Sie — to 3 in., 20,000 Ib; 3 in. and larger, 

00 . 


Titanium 
(10,000 1b base, f.0.b. mill) 


Commercially pure and alloy grades: Sheets 
and strip, HR or CR, $15; Plate, HR, $12; 
Wire, rolled and/or drawn, $10; Bar, HR or 
forged, $6; Forgings, $6. 


Nickel and Monel 
(Base prices, f.0.b. mill) 


“A” Nickel Monel 
Sheets, cold-rolled 77 60 


Strip, cold-rolled ...... 83 63 
Rods and bars ......... 73 58 
Angles, hot-rolled ...... 73 58 
o_O A ae ove. oon 59 
Seamless tubes ........ 106 93 
Shot and blocks ....... 53 


Copper, Brass, Bronze 
(Freight prepaid on 200. Ib) 


Extruded 

Sheet Rods Shapes 
Cee . i desea 41.68 - 41.28 
Copper, her ... .... 37.53 ene 
Cepper, drawn. .... 38.78 
Low brass ... 39.67 39.36 
Yellow brass . 38.28 37.97 éver 
Red brass .... 460.14 39.83 a 
Naval brass .. 43.20 37.26 38.52 
Leaded copper. >is 41.58 éBée 
Com’l bronze 41.13 40.82 ‘hes 
Mang. bronze . 46.92 40.81 42.37 
Phos. bronze . 61.07 61.32 aot 
Muntz metal . 41.18 36.74 37.99 
Nisilver, 10 pet 49.82 52.04 item 
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PRIMARY METALS 


(Cents per lb, unless otherwise noted) 
Aluminum ingot, 99+%, 10,000 lb, 


SE SIN a k's achae's en eens 19.00 
ts has cee ake dwase 18.00 
Antimony, American, Laredo, Tex.. 50.00 
Beryllium copper, 3.75-4.25% Be... 1.56 


Beryllium aluminum 5% Be, “Dollars 


per lb contained Be ........ $69.00 
Bismuth, ton lots ......... ee 
eS SS eee $2.55 
Cobalt, 97-99% (per Ib)...$2.40 to $2.47 
Copper, electro, Conn. Valley .... 24.50 
Copper, Lake, delivered ........ 24.625 
Gold, U. S ae dollars per oz... $35.00 
Indium, 99.8%, dollars per troy oz.. $2.25 
Iridium doilars per any ir wcaeks $200 
Lead, St. Louis os 18.80 
Rh Se BON no tnaess eee ee ae 19.00 
Magnesium, 99.8+% , Lo. b. Freeport, 

ZOx. 10,600 ID. 2. ces 24.50 


i00° to 500. Tb. 
42.00 to 44.00 
Mercury, dollars per 76-lb. flask, 

f.o.b. New York .... .. .$207 to $210 
Nickel electro, f.o.b. N. ¥. warehouse 59.58 
Nickel oxide sinter, at Copper 

Creek, Ont., contained nickel 52.75 
Palladium, dollars per troy oz. $24.00 

_ to ‘t+ 


Magnesium, sticks, 


Platinum, dollars per troy oz. 
Silver, New York, cents per oz..... 88.0 
Tin, New York ood a ... «$1,215 


Titanium, SS. 2.6 ven een ecadens $5.00 
Zinc, East St. Louis aM 19.50 
Zine, New York nasa eee . 20.20 
Zirconium copper, 50 pct $6.20 


REMELTED METALS 


Brass Ingot 
(Cents per lb, delivered carloads) 


"he. 115° news 27.25 

No. 120 1 a 26.75 

ee RE. a hie wc. Kare ee oe ee 26.25 
80-10-10 ‘ingot. 

ME as 5 gw tise ek ee 33.00 

No. 315 30.50 
88-10-2 ingot 

Pe ME 6s. Count exc ene aw hs 41.50 

Seer ee eee ee 40.00 

No. 245 et bouts oe a Ole 34.50 

Yellow ingot 

No. 405 ani ia te Se ace teak 6 
Manganese bronze 

PG, wihkweewes <2 h aah we 30.50 


Aluminum Ingot 
(Cents per Ib, 10,000 lb and over) 
95-5 aluminum-silicon ana 


0.30 copper, — 20.6 

Cie ee, MME. > cdecm ener 20.4 
Piston alloys (No. “22 type) . 21.2 
No. 12 alum. (No. 2 —_ eae 19.5 
Pe oe: vinedawdeas wit 20.6 
Oe eon as 20.8 
13 alloy ceed eee ; 20.8 
Ba ci haickecaaaade 20.5 


Steel deoxidizing aluminum, notch-bar 
granulated or shot 


Frade 1—95-97%% 18.80 
Grade 2—92-95% ........ceeees 18.60 
Grade 3—90-92% ........0. e008. 18.40 
Grade 4—85-90% ......... 18.20 
ELECTROPLATING SUPPLIES 
Anodes 
(Cents per Ib, freight allowed, 500 Id lots) 
Copper 
Cast, oval, 15 in. or longer ee 37.84 
Electrodeposited an obene i 33% 
RE a eutkg cere cecctes 38.34 
Forged pan I en eke ae 
Brass, 80-20 
Cast, oval, 15 in. or heger iow. ae 
Zinc, oval ..... es 26 
Ball anodes eta Met «de Geen 25% 
—— 99 pet plus 
NS are 5 bre aie Sie ere 76.00 
Rolled, “depolarized swan’ wale 77.00 
Cadmium ............ $2.80 
Silver 999 fine, ‘rolled, 100 of lots, 
per troy oz., f.o.b. aN 
Ge: sc keGenes ccureerie 97% 


Chemicals 
(Cents per Ib, f.0.b. shipping points) 


Copper cyanide, 100 1b drum . 63 
Copper sulfate, 99.5 crystals, bbl. 12.85 
Nickel salts, single or double, 4- 100 

lb bags, frt. allowed ae 20 
Nickel chloride, 375 Ib drum ..... 27 


Silver evantin. 100 oz lots, per oz 67% 


Sodium ae 96 pet domestic 
200 Ib drums ........ eeaneee 19.25 
Zine evanide, mr00 1 PET Eon 47.7 


SCRAP METALS 


Brass Mill Scrap 
(Cents per pound, add %¢ per Ib for 
shipments of 20,000 to 40,000 lb; add 
l¢ for more than 40,000 ib) 


Turn- 

Heavy ings 
Commer ....ccevces 21% 20% 
Yellow brass .........«-. 19% 17% 
ReG@ DEESS «..c.ccccces 20% 19% 
Comm. DFOMBS ....cccecs 20% 1 9% 
Mang. bronze 18% 17% 
Brass rod ends 18% a 


Custom Smelters' Screp 
(Cents per pound, carload lots, delivered 
to refinery) 

No. 1 copper wire .. . 
No. 3 Compe? Wire 2. ccc cccvccce Bes 


LS GOUIOT onc nce eee eves 16.50 
Remmery DTMSR .. oc ccccssccccenss 17.25° 
eee 14.75 


* Dry copper content. 


Ingot Maker's Scrap 
(Cents per pound, carload lots, delivered 
to refinery) 


No. 1 copper wire .a dae a 
No. 3 copper wire .....-ccccccess 17.75 
Light copper ...... pix tine mare 16.50 
No. 1 composition ... 18.50 
No. 1 comp. turnings ... ity 18.25 
elias, BONNE cwccccevegsreensds 15.50 
Brass pipe k: acetone Carved 16.50 
Radiators ae 9 aint ahe 14.76 
Aluminum 
Mixed old cast sah 9.76 
Mixed mew CHIPS ....-.-.. vecces 11.00 
Mixed turnings, Gry ........--e6. 9.50 
Pots and pans ......-.+. 9.25 
Dealers’ sane 


(Dealers’ buying price, f.0.b. New York 


in cents per pound) 


Copper and Brass 


No. 1 heavy copper and wire. 18%—19% 
No. 2 heavy copper and wire. 17%4—17 
Light copper «++» 16 —I16 
New type shell cuttings “* 16 —16% 
Auto radiators (unsweated) 144%—1]4 
No. 1 composition .......... 18 —i8 
No. 1 composition turnings 17%—18 
Unlined red car boxes ...... 16 —17% 
Cocks and faucets ......... 15%—16 
Mixed heavy yellow brass.... 12 -—-12% 
Old rolled brass ... «--. 15 —15 
BVGGS WHO «ve cccasesccvcs 16 —16 
New soft brass clippings ..+- 16 —16% 
Brass rod ends taeanenaee 15%—16 
No. 1 brass rod turnings «++. 15 —TH% 
Aluminum . 
Alum. pistons and struts 64%4— 7% 
Aluminum crankcases ....... 7%4— 8¥% 
2S aluminum clippings . .~ 10% 
Old sheet and utensils .... ™— 8° 
Borings and turnings oe) koa : 
Misc. cast aluminum ........ 7%— 8 
Dural clips (24S) T%h%— 84 
Zinc . 
New Zinc oyna ioeee 174—139% 
OB SERS. . i Fee i0 ws css 10 —J0% 
Zine routings wigtmiatx/te ewes 6%— 7 
Old die cast scrap ... .. 6%—7,* 
Nickel and Monel ' 
Pure nickel clippings -..+. 85 —86 
Clean nickel turnings ....... 35 —36 
Nickel anodes ...... coed 25 36, 
Nickel rod ends .. -ee..e 35 —836 
New Monel clippings" che Lane 28 —29, 
Clean Monel turnings res 
Old sheet Monel 28 —239,; 


Nickel silver clippings, ‘mixed. 13 —14 
Nickel silver turnings, mixed. 12 —13 } 


Lead 

Soft scrap, lead ......... . 15%—16 
Battery plates (dry) ....... 10 —10% 
Batteries, acid free ......... 7 — 7% 

Magnesium , 
Segregated solids .......... 15 —16 
CROCE wc. Svicescs 14 —156 

ielecetiousees 

pee Ue awe ccetszicadsuy .100 —110 
Fee B BORE ke ccace. cece en 80 
No. 1 ete DOE > wedwewss 60 
Mixed common babbitt ...... 16%—16% 
Solder joints ........ --+- 32 —33 
SOR. OO coco 4 tn 0 e weeds > 60 
Small foundry type ... «oe 31) —32 
Monotype ......... weeees s+ 18%—19 
Lino. and stereotype ........ 7%—18 
Bend cick ani ah ge —16% 
Hand picked type shells ...;. 1 —lil1 .; 


6 

0 
Lino. ew. stero, dross ...... 8%— 9 
Electro. dross Si tie’ F 





iron and Steel Scrap Markets 


Scrap May Be Unwilling Strike Victim 


if steel union strikes scrap industry will slow down... Mills 
won't do much buying .. . Shutdown may come at time when 
mills don't show much zest for buying . .. Easier market after? 


If the United Steelworkers of 
America shuts down the steel mills 
the scrap industry will automati- 
cally lapse into a twilight state of 
activity. All signs point to steel! 
mills not leaving more than a slim 
crack in the doorway to movement 
of scrap. 

The shutdown will come—if OPS 
is not made to be more lenient 
with steel price increases — at 
u time when mills are slowing their 
buying activity. The urge to fat- 
ten stockpiles appreciably did not 
materialize and buying pressure 
from formerly desperate scrap buy- 
ers turned to near-indifference in 
recent weeks. 

Logically, if mills were not 
breaking their necks for scrap while 
operating at top capacity they are 
certain to become almost totally 
disinterested when beset by a 
strike. The flow of scrap won’t 
stop dead in its tracks because mills 
may want to stockpile a little scrap 
outside closed mills. But for prac- 
tical purposes the scrap industry 
becomes steel’s unwilling partner 
in the steel strike. 

Thus the scrap market, tending 
to be slightly softer, will lose more 
market vigor when the problemati- 
cal strike ends. Although it may 
not be sold to final consumers, scrap 
will continue to be generated dur- 
ing shutdown. When mills resume 
buying again they will enter a more 
strongly supplied market. 


Pittsburgh — Deliveries to steel 
plants will be halted in event of a 
strike. But this will not necessarily 
stop total movement of scrap since 
some producers probably would stock- 
pile material at points outside the 
mills. Others may decide to hold up 
shipments since inventories are more 
comfortable than in months. And a 
shutdown would tend to ease an al- 
ready-soft market. Early this week 
the trade was pessimistic over chances 
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of a peaceful settlement of the wage- 
price dispute. 


Chicago—Mills here report an eas- 
ing of scrap inventory problems. 
There are indications that a number 
of yards are cutting the amount of 
steel scrap they have been holding, 
getting it into the market. Movement 
continues good, but there are signs of 
weakness. Buyers of electric furnace 
grades have been dropping out of the 
market, although prices have held 
firm. Turnings are moving slowly. No. 
1 & 2 bundles have, however, been 
moving well. 


Philadelphia—Increasing rejections 
and word of better mill inventories 
have taken their toll of collections. 
Dealers report their intake is off as 
much as 40 to 60 pct since the market 
turned “soft.” Auto wreckers are 
burned up at all the flag waving and 
speeches now and have practically cut 
all scrap preparation. The trade feels 
that steel mills are now banking on 
allocations and hence no longer need 
huge stockpiles. 


New York—The trade here is anx- 
ious to ship before a steel strike slows 
scrap movement to a snail’s pace. But 
buying pressure from mills is not even 
a gentle nudge. A fair amount of 
scrap is moving but the flow could be 
greater. Mills are reported to have 
much sounder stockpiles by today’s 


‘poor standards. Cast shows great re- 


luctance to move. 


Detroit—Scrap continues soft, but 
except for cast, no sales below ceiling 
have been reported. One dealer said 
he would sell cast below ceiling “if I 
could,” but that no one wanted any. 
Yards are trying to supplement 
volume by increasing automobile 
graveyard scrap, but baling cost is 
much higher. It is noticeable that as 
the volume of defense scrap increases, 
character of scrap changes. An ex- 
ample is the substitution of turnings 
for clips. 


Cleveland—Openhearth grades are 
still moving steadily to the mills with 


some quarters detecting a ronger 
movement last week due to the poggj. 
bility of a steel strike. Electric fy,. 
nace grades are stil in strong 
mand. Little activity in blast furnace 
grades is taking place. There is som, 
speculation whether blast imace 
grades will be able to ‘hold at ceiling 
prices when heavy buying resumes. 
Slight freight concessions have beep 
made on blast furnace grades moving 
out of the district. 


de- 


St. Louis—A strike which tied up 
rail terminals here halted the move. 
ment of scrap iron to this district. ]; 
had no effect on mills operation which 
were well supplied with inventories, 
Weather has been satisfactory for 
gathering of scrap. Market for open- 
hearth grades is firm at ceiling prices, 
and there has been no further tighten. 
ing of the “springboard” of brokers, 
which remains at $4. Foundry grades 
are unwanted. 


Birmingham—tThe scrap situation 
here is unchanged. Enough heavy 
melting is coming to keep mills sup- 
plied and no new allocations have 
been received in the last 2 or 3 weeks. 
One mill went out of the market last 
week, but announced it would begin 
buying again after Mar. 15. There is 
no market for cast but yard owners 
say even if there was they are unwill- 
ing to sell at present prices. Many of 
them paid more for cast than they can 
get for it now and they prefer to 
keep it rather than suffer a loss. 


Cincinnati—Mills with fairly com- 
fortable inventories are not anxiously 
pushing for shipments. Allocations 
are coming in steadily. Tendency to- 
ward weakness here is indicated by 
cancellation of some old orders, re- 
striction of long freight rates and 
purchasing of only selected grades of 
grap. Brokers are still filling old 
orders for drop broken machinery 
east at ceiling. But new orders are 
expected to be under ceiling. Stove 
plate is moving at $45 per gross ton 
delivered. 


Boston—Prices show no change 
from last week with all grades at 
ceiling except cupola cast, stove plate 
and unstripped motor blocks. Trading 
is good in all steel grades and some 
cast grades. Improved weather seems 
to be at the root of higher dealer 
activity. 


Tue Iron Ace 
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consiper coop useo || The Clearing House 


EQUIPMENT FIRST 


AIR COMPRESSORS 

Ingersoll Rand 33"' x 20//,"" x 24'' Complete 
with 635 H.P. G.E. Syn. Motor 2300/3/60 

2873 cu. ft. Worthington 29" x 21"' x 18!/2"* x 2! 
Complete with Elec. Equipment 


BELT GRINDING UNIT 

Hill Clutch & Machine & Fdry. Co. Open Side 
Abrasive Belt Grinding Unit, Designed to 
accommodate sicobs up to %" thick x 30" 
wide x 30' long 


BENDING ROLL 

No. 6 Hilles & Jones Pyramid Type Plate Bend 
ing Roll, Capacity 16" x %'' Plate Complete 
with Electrical Equipment 


BULLDOZER 

#9 William White Bulldozer, Motor Driven 
with 50 H.P. Motor. 449 v. 3 ph. 60 cycle 
Face of Cresshead 20" x 90'', Movement of 
Crosshead 24°’ 


FLANGING MACHINES 


Ys McCabe Pneumatic Flanging Machine 
Pneumatic Holddowns, Circle Flanging At 
tachment and numerous dies 

No. 3 Blue Valley Flanging Machine Will 
flange flat heads from 48" to 10’ or 12' dia 
Silent chain drive with A.C. Motor. Equipped 
with air cylinder and hydraulic pump 


FORGING MACHINE 


2" AJAX Upsetting and Forging Machine. Sus 
pended Header Slide. 20 H.P. Slip Ring A.C 
Motor & Control 


FURNACES—MELTING 


400 |b. Moore Type ‘UT’ Melting Furnace Top 
Charge. Complete with Transformer. New 
1943—Little Used 


15 ton Heroult Model V-I2 Electric Melting 
Furnace Top Charge hydraulically operated 
Complete with Transformer Equipment 


GEAR REDUCER 

600 H.P. Farrell Birmingham Herringbone Gear 
Unit, R.P.M. 7.20 to 74.54 NEW 

HAMMER 

10,000 Ib. Chambersburg Steam Drop Hammer 


PLANERS 

48" x 48°’ x 20' Cincinnati, Four Head 

48°’ x 48" x 12' Niles-Bement-Pond, Four Head 
60°" x 60" x 12' Niles-Bement-Pond, Four Head 
12’. x 72" x 12' Niles-Bement-Pond, Four Head 


ROLLING MILLS 


12'/2"" x 16" Philadelphia Two High Cold Rol ing 
Mill, Complete with Pinion Stand. 75 H.-P 
Motor 440/3/60. Starter and Controls. inci 
Coiler 


1g" x 24°’ Waterbury Farrel Two Stand Two 
High Rolling Mill, Complete with Elec. Equip 
STRAIGHTENER 

%4'' Shuster Straightening & Cut-Off Machine 
30’ Cut-Off, Complete with 15 H.P. A.C. Motor 

TESTING MACHINE 


300,000 Ib. SOUTHWARK-EMERY Universal Hy- 
draulic Testing Machine 


TRIMMING LINE 


#1049 Torrington Trimming Line, With Feed 
Rolls and Scrap Cutter. Capacity for steel or 
aluminum alloys '/'' max. Trimmed width 
22°" min. 66" max Scrap Length %'' min 
24" max 


WELDERS 


700 KVA Federal Fiash Welder, Enclosed Rim 
Type, 440 Volt, Single Phase, Ring Sizes 6'' 
to 35*' Diameter x 12"' Wide 


40 KVA_ Sciaky, Spot Welder, 36" 
440/3/60 operation. 


RITTERBUSH & COMPANY INC. 


50 Church Street, New York 8, N. Y. 
Phone—Cort 7-3437 


Throat 


NEWS OF USED, REBUILT AND SURPLUS MACH INERy 


Conventions-Exhibits—-The Na- 
tional Industrial Assn. 
members will be gathering in Chi- 


Service 


cago next month (Apr. 20-24) for 
their 19th annual convention. Con- 
vention planners are including a 
diversified array of exhibits in ad- 
dition to the discussion periods. 
Scheduled talks will include man- 
agement subjects, stressing cost 
analysis to provide maximum prof- 
its, and several technical sessions. 


Chicago Market The demand 
for used machine tools in this par- 
ticular area, which had been hit 
by both tax-time and the defense 
slowdown, has eased a little fur- 
ther during the past several weeks. 
This includes class one and two 
tools mainly. While there has been 
no great problem in selling these 
two classes of machine tools, it is 
generally conceded throughout the 
market that inquiries have been 
falling off. 

Dealers are continuing their ef- 
forts to locate and buy but they 
still find it difficult to accumulate 
any kind of inventory. Their in- 
ability to build up stock can be 
clearly seen by empty spaces in 
most warehouses. There is certain- 
ly no jamming or overstocking. 

There had been some cutbacks 
in machine tool buying around 
mid-December but this buying 
has been accelerated during recent 
weeks. Nevertheless local condi- 
tions have caused one particular 
dealer to refer to the market as 
“terrible.” While continuing to buy 
higher priced equipment, several 
dealers may move into lower price 
categories in their own buying. 


In-Plant Rebuilding — Rebuild- 
ers have been experiencing some 
cutback effects due to cancella- 
tions. Generally, however, it is re- 
ported that rebuilding is continu- 
ing at a healthy level. 

Some manufacturing plants are 
said to be withholding their in- 
active machine tools for in-plant 
reconditioning. These tools can 
then be sold to dealers at recondi- 
tioned prices rather than at “as is” 


rates. In some quarters, 

out the Chicago area, the 

a feeling that the curre: 

will be wiped out wi 
stretched-out defense proygray 
takes up the market slack. |; 
were to do so, it would be at 
slower rate than would have beer 
anticipated under the old defense 
production plan. 


Costly Carats — Used diamong 
cutting wheels remain in shor 
supply. This shortage is blamed 
principally on prices of industria] 
cutting bort. There are claims, too, 
that bort is obtainable at black 
market prices running as high as 
carat and in 
slightly more. With imports of dia- 
mond bort down over-ali conserva 
tion methods will have to be used 
in overcoming this shortage (IRON 
AGE, Mar. 6, 1952, p. 203). 

Other reports on the Chicago 
market indicate that heavy indus- 
trial equipment continues in good 
demand. 


$6 a some Cases 


MDNA Elections—The St. Louis 
Chapter of the Machinery Dealers 
National Assn. held its annual 
elections on Feb. 23. It has bee 
announced that C. L. McDonald, 
Sr., was elected chairman. Als 
elected were: Lee McDonald, vice- 
chairman; D. G. Johnson, secre- 
tary, and Sam Zimmerman, trea- 
surer. 

The OPS Machine Tool Section 
reports that the long awaited price 
guide book is still in the works but 
that no definite completion date 
can be given as yet. 


Imported Tools—Some used ma- 
chinery dealers have made a good 
thing out of imported machine 
tools. They usually started with a 
token line of imported tools which 
were sold because of lower Euro- 
pean prices. Now these dealers 
have a double-edged advantage— 
prices and delivery time. 

European tool output has ex- 
panded greatly with American aid 
and the emphasis has gone on 
quality. 


Tue Iron Act 





